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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERYAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT BMRESSES” — Gothe 
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EWER & CO.’S LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. Band MADAME sip ~ BY PRAT "TEN, beg to 
W., where they will continue to give lessons on the Flute, Guitar, and Concertina. 


ADAME OURY’S BRILLIANT FANTASIA on 

















































s. d. 
Benepict, J. MaLcotm, Marche Triomphale  ,.. ove wow 40 s.—Mad 
BerGeR, Francesco, Bon repos, cherie, Nocturne pa nq, = @ * Auld a. Gre %, Oury’s Souvenirs d’Ecosse, 4s.—Madame Oury’s 
na, Serenade ove ow 2 0 
Ganeni , Lous DE La, jevelm, Polka Mazurka 25 Bessey & Sone, Holles Street, and Patterson & Som, Eesha. 
GanriBaLol, Viva Ita arch and Nationa mn (with Italian words) 20 
JUNGMANN, A., Souvenance ove ate eee eee 26 Miss HELEN HOGARTH (Teacher of Singing) begs 
Kaueer, W., ‘Les Cloches du Soir _:.. oe ove we 4 0 to inform her pupils and the public that she has RETURNED to town for 
Liszt, J., Grand Paraphrase sur Il Trovatore ... ont ose 6 0 the season, and has removed from Weymouth Street to No. 71 Great Russell Street, 
» Ri — ove “8 one ove oo 6 0 Bloomsbury Square. 
sil ee cal Napoli atin ove ave ove : : 
AGNUS Carn i ove ave ovo ove 
Pacngr, J. A., Op. 9, La Harpe we vr ee SIGNOR GIULIO REGONDI begs to announce that 
is oe 34, Le Ruisse: on wo 3 0 he has REMOVED to 27 Berner’s Street, Oxford Street, W. : 
” bs 4 50, Bee Melodious Studies oe ove : : 
. 53, Tendresse =... ee oe Q . ; 
Scuunties, w.. 27, Stella eo rélig. see eco 26 Tae MISSES ELTON (Duet Singers) beg to announce 
Sitas, E., Op. 49, Conanaa Impromptu ek a Mee Tl that they have RETURNED to Town for the season 
SPINDLER, F,, L’Oisilion ... te ie i, 26 All communications respecting — to be made" to their agents, Messrs. 
Wo.ensavrt, H. Ai, Op. i9, Grande 3 “Marebble Concert we” “BO Hopwood and Crew, 56 New Bond Street 
Po p- 23, Gazelle oe on w 3 0 
" Co ee Beare uh  =64:0 T. JAMES’S HALL.—MR. HENRY BAUMER’S 
” ee eee antes ie: PIANOFORTE CLASSES, every Thursday Morning, commencing February 
b» La ‘\uwlette. Polka de Concert pt a 3 0 28th.—Address, 6 Hilldrop Crescent, Taf ell ell Park, N.; 3 or Dulwich College, S. 
SHDOWN and PARRY (successors to to Wessel and d Co.) 
MOLIQUE’S ORATORIO—* ABRAHAM. beg to inform the Laman veg x that the ey forward Parcels on Sale upon receipt of 
Soprano Airs.—I will extol Thee, my God abe ooo el ee references in town. Returns to be made at Midsummer and Christmas. 
2 Hear my prayer, © Lord oe oe ow 3 0 Their Catalogues, which contain a great variety of Music calculated for teaching 
Unto Thee lift I up mine eyes ... ove oo 4 6 purposes, may be had, post-free, on application, 
Contraito Ale They beet not com dnl oe ove ooo : . London : 18 Hanover Square. 
Tenor Airs —Who walketh uprig! tee oe 5 rn - 
Pour out thy heart before the Lord ove oo - 2 6 PROFESSOR of MUSIC and ORGANIST in a 
Baritone Airs,—Lead me, O Lord, in Thy righteousness ... ow 3 0 Parish Church, where there is a fine organ, full choral service, surplieed 
Pa i there be no strife oe oe wo «=6.2 «6 choir, has an extensive TEACHING BUSINESS in one of the largest towns in 
” tore, of my heart isceased . ow -~ 40 England, wishes to DISPOSE of it either by Sale or Contract of Exchange with 
Lord have mercy upon me «+. o ow «64 «6 another Organist. Brighton and the south preferred, the illness of a member of the 
Duets.—Cast out this bondwoman. Alto and Baritone ow 46 family being the consideration. Satisfactory reference Apply, C. Z., Office of this 
It is of the Lord’s great mercies. Soprano and Baritone w 3 0 Paper. 
Trio.—-Alto, Hew 7 roy 2 Let phe wey bo. ove - 0 
—S8. A. . Go in peac re the Lor: ove ove : r 
ak deol for Pianoforte Solo ‘ we oe eer f OOSEY’S MONTHLY VIOLIN IST, price 6d.—The 
ye Pp wee ove ow 40 First Number of this Publication will appear March Ist, and wij! contain a Selec. 
‘ i. Organ f= A by W. T. Best) ow 3 0 tion of 13 Airs from Balfe’s new opera, “ Bianea:” * Laurent’s Daisy Waltzes on the 
Buckleys’ Songs; Burckhardt’s Knickerbocker Polka; Laurent’s Christmas Waits 





Quadrille; La Chatelaine Valse, Petchiti Polka,‘and Flocon de Neige Galop. Boosey’s 
MonthlyjViolinist will comprise the newest and most popular Masic of the day, short 
Airs, with Variations, forming a most attractive Miscellany for Amateurs. 


EWER & CO. 87 REGENT STREET, 
N THE PRESS, 
Universal Circulating Musical Library. OWARD GLOVER'S OPERA, “RUY BLAS,” 


shortly,to be performed at the Royal English Opera, Covent Garden. 
Boosey and Sons, Hoiies Street. 































































ESSRS. KLINDWORTH, H. BLAGROVE, and} - a. 
M DAUBERT’S THREE CONCERTS of CHAMBER MUSIC, MAUSS.—LE CORSAIRE GALOP BRILLANT, 
At the Hanover coma Rooms, Tuesday Evenings, February 19th, March 5th and @ for Pianoforte. Second edition, price 3s. 
19th, at half-past 8. Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. 
tl Programmes pointes by + a, ” Magpanape: Stonte Tickets, Half SAA SSSR ce : 
ubscription Tickets, or ckets for ree, One Guinea; Single Tickets, Half a w P 
Guinea ; to be had of Mr. Klindworth, 9 Manchester Street, Manchester Square ; Mr. MAUSS. — “MERRILY OVER THE SNOV . 
Blagrove, 1I Hinde Street, Manchester Square; Mr. Daubert, 89 Charlotte Street, @ the popular Song, arranged brilliantly for Pianoforte, price 3s. . i 
Fitzroy Square ; and of Messrs. Cramer, Cappell, Ewer, Schott and Betts. Boosey and Sons, Holes Street. i 
TO BE PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION. OOSEY’S ORCHESTRAL OVERTURES, arranged 
HE PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC, a new work ; being by Lamortre, Price 8s. each for full band ; 5s. each for small band. 
‘Three Essays which appeared in the MusicaL Worto. By JosEPH ‘Gavan. 1. own LS mer Auber, i. Pamiee. ag Peer 
Readers of the Musica, Wortp and the Public, wishing to encourage the publication 2. Zampa, rete 9. ie Bi 4 ‘Bola . 
of the above,. may do so by forwarding their names to Mr. J. Gopparp, 3 St. Paul’s = aren’ Weber, . 10, sae oa on See 
Crescent, Camden Square, N.W. Price 5s. For further particulars, see the MusicaL 5. Fra Disr as 7 Il, Part du Diable “Aut 
Sa eee 6. Der Freischiitz, Weber. 12, Guillaume Teli, Rossini. (a 
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ATHER KEMP'S OLD FOLKS CONCERT COM- | 77 UHE'S NEW TRANSORIPTION of SCHUBERT'S mi 
with their New England Orchestra, allo whom wilkapvest n COSTUMES of ONE | 22> FAVOURITE MELODIES, as short and effective’ Pidtse for the Piano- 






















HUNDRED Feige AGO. First A E ‘anderer. 
Am erlean Vocalist. 2 JAM ALL, Piccadilly, Y 1, Serenade. 4. The het aap 
"Fe 11, 1861, and every night d e week. MO NING PE 2. Ave Maria. 5. Lda ‘ears. 
FORMANCES on Wednesday and Saturday at 3 o'clock. Admission —Stalls, 3s. ; 3. Adieu. 6. my heart. @ 





Area, 2s.; Gallery, 1s, Concert at 8 Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. 
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ASHDOWN AND PARRY’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


OHN FIELD’S SIX CELEBRATED NOCTURNES. 


Edited by Franz Liszt. Price 2s. each. 


“Each of these Nocturnes is a model that the student may examine to his advan- 
tage. They are less suited as a whole for the capricions player than for those who, 
having acquired a certain command of the instrument, possess a taste too good to be 
satisfied with common airs, which grow into absolute irksomeness by a string of still 
more common variations. It is, therefore, to pianoforte players who admire the pro- 
ducts of a fertile imagination, regulated by a correct taste, that these Nocturnes will 
be always welcome.”’— The Critic. 

AsHDown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


CHUBERT’S IMPROMPTU in B Flat (played by 
Mr. Charles Hallé). Price 3s. 6d. 


‘The impromptu in B flat presents capital practice for the moderately advanced 
performer, and abounds with p that will be sure to enchain the cultivated ear, 











with p 
and delight the refined taste."—The Critic. 
Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


QCHUBERT'S IMPROMPTU in E flat. Price 4s. 





“ The theme is florid yet light ; the episode gives scope for expression jn cantabile 
phrases, set off according to the modern fashion. This is a piece to attempt in public 
without being too difficult for amateurs.”—Athenaum. 


Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


rT HEOPORS KULLAK. LES ARPEGES. Price ds. 





“* After the exhibitions of mere difficulty, dissonance, and noise adopted by many 
pianoforte writers of the day, it is grateful to come in contact with music that embodies 
such skill in construction that a great end may he achieved by tolerably facile means. 
Those who are ambitious to soar beyond the commonplace may find in this something 
to aid their flight.’’— The Critic. 

Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


E SILAS. TARENTELLE. Price 4s. 





“ Scarcely any kind of composition has found more votaries among the highest 
musicians than that of the Tarentelle ; Auber, Rossini, Chopin, Stephen Heller, Pauer, 
have al! contributed to it from the rich stores of their imagination, and this of M. 
Silas may fairly take its place by the side of any of them for its strength and originality. 
It has the wildness and rollicking vivacity so characteristic of the dance, with a certain 
roughness that is not unpleasing, and gives it considerable force and vigour, It is a 
piece that will certainly become popular, the more so, as while being effective and 
striking, it has the advantage of not being overwhelmingly difficult,”—Manchester 
Guardian, 

Asnpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


if LISZT’S Arrangement of the MARCH from Richard 
e@ Wagner’s “ Tannhauser,” Price 4s. 

“ Liszt’s arrangement isin his own usual excellent style. He treats the air asa 
jeweller would a precious gem, surrounding it with a setting, rich, varied, and _bril- 
liant, in admirable taste and keeping, from which the subject stands out clear and well 
defined. It does not present any especial difficulty ta a good performer, and is a highly 
effective, brilliant piece.”’—Manchester Guardian. 

AsHoown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 
F. 


LISZT’S SOIREES DE VIENNE. Nine Valses- 
Caprices. Price 3s. to 5s. each. * 
These celebrated Caprices, on Waltzes of Franz Schubert, have been played with 
rae peal success by Mr. Charles Hallé, Herr Rubinstein and other distinguished 
pianists. 








Asupown & PArry, 18 Hanover Square. 


ERGMANN’S RONDO APPASSIONATO, 


? Dédié 4 Madame Davison, née Goddard. Price 4s. 
‘The theme of this Rondo is spirited and biting, a thing to tempt a pianist who 
commands humour and piquancy.”—Athen@um. 


Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


ERGMANN’S REMINISCENCES 


e Price 3s. 








D’OBERON. 


“ Overdone, as we are, with arrangements of operatic airs, it is quite refreshing to 
meet with any so good as these “ Reminiscences” of M. Ergmann. Although easy 
exough to make scarcely any pretensions beyond being.a school piece, it is so well 
written,—the subjects are managed with so much grace and finish, there is so much 
spirit and variety in it, that the composer may well expect it to become extensively 
popular, It is founded on three of the favourite airs of Weber’s charming opera, two 
of which are most ingeniously interwoven together.”—Manchester Guardian. 





LONDON: 
ASHDOWN AND PARRY 


(Successors to Wessel and Co.), 


18 HANOVER SQUARE. 
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BOOSEY & SONS’ 
CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, 





Operas in English. 


Dinorah, 12s.; I] Trovatore, 12g.; Satanella, 15s.; La Traviata, 12s. ; Don Juan, 
18s, ; Figaro, 16s. ; Sonnambula, 12s. 6d, ; Norma, 10s. 6d. ; Lucrezia, 16s.; Iphigenia 
in Tauris, 8s.; Faust, 12s. 6d.; Fidelio, 15s.; Der Freischtitz, 12s. 6d. ; Ernani, 14s. ; 
Il Barbiére, 10s.; Zauberflote, 12s. 6d. These Operas are complete for Voice and 
Pianoforte, with Engiish Words, and the original Foreign Text, in handsome cloth 
volumes. Boosgys’ Editions must be ordered. 


Operas, Solo. 


Dinorah, 7s. 6d. ; Satanella, 5s ; La Traviata, 5s.; Il Trovatore, 5s. ; Rigoletto, 5s.; 
Ernan, 5s. ; Vépres_Siciliennes, 7s. 6d.; Crown Diamonds, 6s. ; Don Pasquale, 5s. ; 
Martha, 5s. ; Luisa Miller, 5s.; Les Huguenots, 7s. 6d.; Don Juan, 5s.; Fra Diavolo, 
5s.; Fille du Regiment, 4s.; Lucia di Lammermoor, 5s.; Lucrezia Borgia, 4s.; Puritani, 
6s.; Norma, 4s.,; Sonnambula, 4s. These Operas are complete for Pianoforte, in 
cloth, gilt letters, each with a beautiful Frontispiece, printed on India paper, and an 
Introduction describing the plot and music. Boosrys’ Editions must be ordered. 


Operas for Violin. 


Il Trovatore, The Bohemian Girl, La Traviata, Rigoletto, Maritana, Le Prophete, 
La Fille du Regiment, Luisa Miller, Martha, Satanella, Dinorah, La Sonnambula, 
Lucrezia Borgia, Norma, Elisire d'amore, Lucia di Lammermoor, Ernani, Masaniello, 
Don Pasquale, I Puritani, Les Huguenots, Il Barbiere, Don Juan. 


Each Opera complete, price }s. 


Operas for Flute. 


Les Huguenots, Robert le Diable, Masaniello, Ernani, Rigoletto, Puritani, Sonnam- 
bula, Norma, Lucia, Lucrezia, 11 Trovatore, Don Juan. 


Each Opera arranged by Clinton, price |s. 
Beethoven's Sonatas. 


New Library Edition of the whole of the Sonatas complete in two yolumes, hand- 
somely bound, 10s. 6d. each, with Life and Portrait. Edited by W. Donngit. 

‘* There are many editions of Beethoven’s sonatas, German, French, and English ; 
but there is not one that we have seen, from which, taking all things into account— 
correctness and clearness of the text, elegance of form, and moderation of price—we 
have derived so much satisfaction as from the edition now before us. The text, after 
undergoing the revision of so able an editor as Mr. Dorrell, may be expected to be im- 
maculate ; and so, after a close examination, we find it to be; and the clearness and 
beauty of the paper and printing are pot to be excelled. he value of the edition is 
much enhanced by an able and ae essay on the life and works of Beethoven 
from the pen of Mr. G. A. Macfarren ; and there is, moreover, an excellent portrait of 
the composer.— Daily News. 


Pianoforte Works. 


Chopin’s Mazurkas for pianoforte, complete, edited ‘by J. W. Dayison, With Life 
and Portrait, 8s.; Mendelssohn’s Songs, without words, complete, edited by J. W. 
Davison, with Preface and Portrait, 7s. 6d.; Mozart’s Twelfth Mass for pianoforte, 
Ld H. Smart, complete, 3s. ; Rossini’s Stabat Mater, ditto, ditto, 3s.; Boosey’s 100 

altzes, by Srrauss, Lanner and LaBitTzky, 3s. 6d. ; Boosey’s National Dance Book, 
containing 100 Reels, Country Dances, &c., 2s. 6d. ; Moore’s 7 Irish Melodies for 
pianoforte, by NoRpMANN, 28. 6d.; the Operatic Albym, containing 100 gems for the 
pianoforte, price 7s. 6d., in cloth. ’ 


Harmonium Music. 


Boosey’s 50 short Voluntaries, from the works of the great masters, 3s. 6d., cloth ; 
Boosey’s 250 Chants, 3s. 6d., cloth ; the Harmonium Museum, containing 100 Sacred 
and Secular Subjects, by the great masters, 7s. 6d., cloth ; the Harmonium Operatic 
Album, containing 60 favourite Airs, 7s. 6d. 


Violin Music. 


De Beriot’s 7 Airs, with variations, ls.; Kreutzer’s 40 Studies, 1s. 6d,; Rode’s 25 
Studies, ls. 6d. ; Fiorillo’s 36 Caprices, 1s. 6d. ; Boosey’s 100 Dances (No. 1), Is. ; 100 
Dances (No. 2), 1s. ; 100 Reels and Country Dances, 1s, ; 100 Ballads, 1s,; 100 Operatic 
Airs, 1s.; 100 German Waltzes, Is. 3 }0 standard Overtures, Is, ; 100 Exercises and 
Studies, by the great masters, 1s. Order Boosrys’ Editions. 


Flute Music. 
106 Exercises and Studies, by the great masters, ls.; 100 Dances, 1s. ; 100 Operatic 
Airs, 1s, Arranged by Paatren. 


Cornet Music. 


25 Duets for two cornets, 1s. ; 100 Dances, Is. ; 100 Operatic Airs, Is. Arranged by 
Tuomss Hagpgr. ia ak Fangec Py 


Concertina Music. 
100 Sacred Melodies, 1s. ; 100 Popular Melodies, Is.; 100 Dances, Is. ; also, for the 


German concertina, 100 Dances and Songs, 1s. 


Tutors, 
BOOSEY’S SHILLING TUTORS, for the Pianoforte, Violin, Flute, Cornet a 
Pistons, English and German Concertinas, Harmonium and the Voice, nil full, size, 
containing from 26 to 36 pages each, edited by the most celebrated Professors, * 
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“«&¢ Merrily, merrily over the Snow,’—Schloesser’s cele- 
brated song, arranged as a brilliant piece for the pianoforte 
by T. Mauss” (Boosey and Sons). We were not aware of 
the celebrity attached to this song, though we acknowledge 
its prettiness (as who would not that is acquainted with a 
certain chorus in Guillaume Tell?) Herr Mauss has turned 
it into a pianoforte solo which is showy without being over 
difficult. ‘*‘Le Corsaire, galop brillant pour le Piano,” 
same composer (same publishers), is, however, immeasurably 
superior as a piece, and besides this, has a more legitimate 
claim to be styled “brilliant.” The second theme, in A flat, 
is well displayed for the instrument, and would be still more 
welcome did it not bear so strong a resemblance to the 
cabaletta of “ Ernani involami” from Ernani, which re- 
minds us, by the way, that Verdi is a much more prolific 
inventor of tune than is generally credited. But for a some- 
what awkward jumble between the keys of G minor and E 
flat (caused by an A flat in bar 1, line 3, page 3), 
“¢ Nourmahal,’ nocturne de Salon,” same composer (same 
publishers), would be an elegant and agreeable movement of 
its class, notwithstanding the free notions Herr Mauss evi- 
dently entertains with reference to what are termed “ passing 
notes,” 

Mr. Balfe’s new opera of Bianca, the Bravo’s Bride, has 
furnished pianoforte arrangers, transcribers, fantasy-makers, 
and dance-manufacturers with copious and rich materials for 
the exercise of their craft. First, and certainly not least 
welcome, are the “ Favourite Airs, admirably (and conve- 
niently) arranged as pianoforte solos, in three books, by the 
experienced hand of Rupotpu NorpMANN (Boosey and Sons). 
This presents both the readiest and the pleasantest means of 
hecoming thoroughly “well up” in the beauties of a work ; 
and in the instance of Bianca, the superflugys elaborations 
and difficulties of the orchestral score have been most skil- 
fully modified by the arranger, without altering the com- 
poser’s harmonies or otherwise interfering with his design. 
“ Three gems," from the same opera, exhibit Mr. BrinLey 
Ricuarps, the most elegant of “arrangers,” at his best. 
The “gems” are, as it happens, really gems (not toa syste- 
matically the plan, by the way—“ gems” being prepared for 
the market out of all sorts of materials), The first is the 
graceful ballad, which its own expressive tune and Miss Louisa 
Pyne’s exquisite singing have made so popular—Bianca’s 
“Power of Love,” in short, “’2was he, my only thought.” 
The second is the animated song of “ Gold rules the world,” 
only a degree less popular than the other. The third and last 
(why the last, Mr, Brinley?) is “ What sunshine bright,”"— 
the yocal brilliancy of which has been most happily caught 
and transferred to the key-board by the expert practitioner, 
who never loses sight of an effect, while never sacrificing 
the genuine characteristic requirements of the universal in- 
stryment for which he composes. Mr, Richards, indeed, 
writes well for the pianoforte—no insignificant talent now- 
ardays, “Fantaisie Brillante,” by Jutus Brissac (same 
publishers), is a clever and showy piece, constructed upon 
two of the most striking melodies, and foremost of the two 
(as might have been anticipated), ’ Twas he, my enly 
thought,” upon which the fantasist has built a remarkably 
graceful, and at the same time telling variation. The ge- 
nial song of * Glorious wine,” which Mr. Harrison delivers 
with such yigour and animation, follows in due order, and is 
treated with no legs felicity, This is a good, honest piece, 
fulfilling all the conditions of “fantasia.” “A Brilliant 





Fantasia,” by G. A. OsBorne (same publishers), trenches on 
other ground, and with eminent success. How greatly Mr. 
Osborne excels in this kind of writing, what a skilful 
pianist, and what a practised musician he is, our readers 
need scarcely be reminded. His utmost care has seem- 
ingly been bestowed upon the fantasia before us, one of 
the most agreeable and striking points in which, is the 
very happy use he has made of the broad phrase of 
melody (“From my childhood didst theu pray me”) 
which Miss Pyne delivers in the grand duet with the 
Duke, in the third act of the opera. All the rest, how- 
ever is to match, and the peroration is as animated as the 
introduction is imposing. “Fantaisie de Boudoir,” by W. 
Kune (same publishers), is, perhaps, second to none of the 
foregoing in interest. Three of the most popular motivi, 
‘“‘He was my only thought,” “Glorious Wine,” and “ What 
sunshine bright” (the theme of the rendo finale, one of the 
most sparkling that ever dropped from Mr. Balfe’s “ yntired 
plume ”) are knit together with a grace and facility peculiar 
to Herr Kuhe, who has rarely displayed more tact, or more 
successfully, to employ a familiar phrase, “ hit the nail upon 
the head.” This boudoir fantasy, moreover, flattering as it 
is to the pianist, has the advantage of being unusually ac- 
commodating to the fingers. “ Galop Brillant,” for the 
piano, by the same expert arranger (same publishers) is a 
thoroughly honest, but not the less vigorous, tran- 
scription of the galop (so cleverly contrived by M. Petit) in 
the last act—a galop which for vivacity, freshness, and entrain 
has only been surpassed by Auber, since Auber wrote the 
famous galop of Gustave LIF. Add to these the “ Bianca 
Polka,” the “Bianca Galop,” the “ Bianca Quadrille,” a 
the “ Bianca Waltz,” by Henrt Laurent (same oublicher 
—all effectively written, the themes well selected, the spirit 
of the original retained, and the fingers of the player ac- 
commodated, while the ear of the listener is fascinated, 
(how, indeed, could this be otherwise with M. Henri 
Laurent as the arranger?) and our Bianca-budget, cer- 
tainly a most acceptable budget in every particular, is 
exhausted. There must be genuine, lively, and original 
tune in an opera to allow of so many and such diverse 
transformations without loss. This, however, as all the 
world knows, is the enviable gift of Mr. Balfe, who has 
rarely used it to better purpose than in Bianea. 

“* Notre Dame,’ romance for the pianoforte ”—by Emte 
BERGER (Boosey and Sons)—is an extremely attractive little 
piece, illustrating, as it were, in music a story of devotion. 
We have the * Angelus,” supposed to he accompanied on the 
organ; the “ Ave Maria,” and the “ Priére & la Vierge.” 
The themes are from Pergolesi ; but the treatment, which is 
both ingenious and happy, is M. Emile Berger’s own pro- 
perty, and worth being any one’s copyright. 

* « Toujaurs gai,’ Galop brillant pour le Piano” —Josurn 
Asouer (Boosey and Sons)—is one of this clever and fashion- 
able pianist’s most animated productions, and thoroughly 
bears out the signification of its title. Itis appropriately 
ascribed to M. Leopold de Meyer, himself a marvellous hand 
(or marvellous hands) at a galop. We should like to hear 
him play it, although M, Ascher himself would be quite 
brilliant enough on an emergency. 

“ Schubert’s Serenade,” and “ Schubert's ‘ Ave Maria’”— 
by Kunn (Boosey and Sons). These are arrangements or 
“transeriptions” of two of Schubert’s most beautiful lieder, 
in the form of short, brilliant, and moderately diffieylt 
caprices. They are remarkably well done. Four more are 
announced—the “ Adieu,” the “ Wanderer,” the “Praise of 
Tears,” and “ Thine is my heart.” Ils seront,les bienvenus. 
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MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


ASHDOWN AND PARRY. 
PIANOFORTE. 
ErGMANN (A.) “Oberon,” _ . 
ScHLoEssER (A.) ‘* The mermaid’s song. 
“ Vedrai Carini.” 
“* Battle, battle.” 
ADDISON, HOLLIER, AND LUCAS. 
PIANOFORTE. 
BerGeEr (Francesco) “ Attendez moi.” 
Summers (J. Lea) | “ T'wo Musical Sketches.” 
VOCAL. 
Bercer (Francesco) * When evening’s twilight.” 
Ditto. “ Three Sacred Songs.’ 
ROBERT COCKS AND CO. 
PIANOFORTE. 
Fow er (CuArues) ‘* Allegro Moderato from Sonata.” 


EWER AND CO. 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 


VOCAL. 
Bercer (Francesco) “ There’s rest for thee.” 
DUNCAN DAVISON AND CO. 
PIANOFORTE. 
Jou (J. Von) “ The Silver Cord Waltz.” 
VocaL. 
Batre (M. W.) “ The Banner of St. George.” 
Swirt (B.) ‘** Old England’s Star is gleaming.” 
HOPWOOD AND CREW. 
PIANOFORTE. 
Ganz (W.) “ Souviens Toi.” 
C. JEFFERYS. 
Bercer (Francesco) Reminiscences of Loder’s “ Night Dancers. ’' 
LEADER AND COCK. 
Barnett (Joun Francis) Tree Skercues, Books | and 2. 
OLLIVIER. 
PIANOFORTE. 
Bercer (Francesco) “ Caledonia.” ; ‘ 
Taomas(Harotp) ‘“ Dream of a far off land.” 
Ditto. “ Promenade Solitaire.’ 
Ditto. * Across country.” 


Ditto. “© Wave spray.” 
Ditto. * Album leaves.” 


RANSFORD AND SON. 


OCAL. 
Morcan (Joun) “ My love is on the sea.’” 
SCHOTT AND CO. 
Green (JosePH) “ Le Départ” (Violin and Piano). 
J. WILLIAMS. 


VocaL. 
ATKINSON (Frepertc) Six Secular Songs. 
PIANOFORTE. 
Bercer (Francesco) “ The Defiauce Galop.” 
Also the following pieces by ARISTIDES VERRI:— 


VocaL. 
“« The Lord’s Prayer ” (Author—Southampton). 
» 


“ Ruth J. H. de Monti—Glasgow). 
“ The Bride of Freedom” (Ditto ditto). 


INSTRUMENTAL, 
“* Auld Robin Gray ” ty H. de Monti—Glasgow). 
“ A Chant for the Fingers” (John Adams—Southampton),. 


Also by GEORGE LINDLEY :— 
VocaL. 


“ Metrical Annals of the Kings and apie be Hollier, and 
of England.” Lucas. 


And the “ Early History of the ige? and Practice of Vocal Music,” 
By James J. Geskin (George Emery). 


Insotvent Destor’s Court.—Mr. Frederick Chatterton, the 
harpist, applied under the Protection Act. The debts were not 
considerable, and the proceedings showed that the insolvent had 
been struggling for years with difficulties, which had been in- 
creased by illness and the decline of harp music. No creditors 
appeared in opposition, and Mr. Sargood watched the case on the 
= of the petitioner. On the schedule was an item of 20/. as a 
oss by a benefit which he had taken at St. Martin’s Hall, in the 
hope of getting him out of his difficulties. Mr. Commissioner 
Nichols inspected the schedule, and put no questions. He ap- 
pointed a sitting for the final order, with renewed protection. 

Turin. — Mr. Lumley’s Italian company, consisting of Mlle. 
Tietjens, Mile. Casaloni, and Signors Giuglini and Cima, have been 
performing the Trovatore, at the Théatre Regio. Norma was in- 
tended to follow soon after, and a new tenor, Signor Sirchia, also 
belonging to the troupe, was expected to make his début very short. 

Lxorotp pz Mryer.—Letters from Vienna bring the welcome 
ee that this celebrated virtuoso is entirely restored to 
ealth. 








MUSIC AND THEATRES IN PARIS. 


(From our own Correspondent). 


February 6, 1861. 

Ar present the concerts furnish the most important and noteworthy 
part of the musical doings in Paris. I shall therefore continue the 
few observations I made last week on their chief features of 
interest. By far the most prominent event of this class has been 
the concert given by M. Jules Schulhoff, whose recent arrival 
here from Germany I announced to you some time since. A con- 
siderable interval had elapsed since this artist was first heard in 
Paris, during which he has been recruiting his health in his native 
air, and though well known, and even popular by his compositions, 
many of the existing musical public had never heard his per- 
formances as a pianist. Consequently, the greatest curiosity 
prevailed among those who knew him as a virtuoso, to note what 
prosres, if any, he had made, and among those to whom 

is pianoforte playing was unknown, to judge whether it 
deserved the encomiums bestowed on it. Schulhoff does not 
stand distinguished for the mere brilliancy and ‘estnargy of 
his mechanism, in which, however, he may claim the highest rank, 
it is in the exquisite quality of the tone he produces, in which 
respect he has been likened to Chopin, and in the variety, 
grace, and truthfulness of his expression. Besides several of his 
own compositions, the Capriccio, Souvenir de Venise, Polonaise, 
Ondine, &c., most of which are recent works, Schulhoff played the 
Sonate Caractérisque of Beethoven, and the pianoforte part in the 
trio in C by Haydn, in a manner to satisfy as well as charm the 
severest critics. The success of the pianist composer was, in fact, 
in every respect, of the most flattering description. ‘The other 
concerts I have to mention are altogether of far inferior interest 
to this, which may be said to have made quite a sensation in mu- 
sical circles. There is that of M. Perelli—Gennaro Perelli—to 
complete his nomenclature, a rising pianist of the fast and flashy 
school, whose ambition is set upon startling transitions, passages of 
lightning rapidity, energetic octave-smitings, and other quasi-acro- 
batic digito-metacar palisms—if “‘Petipace” will allow me the ex- 
pression, With the exception of the sonata in A flat by Weber, 
in which M. Perelli showed more comprehension of the higher 
purposes of music than might have been expected from his chosen 
path, the pieces in which he exhibited himself were chiefly of his 
own elaboration, and numbered, among others, a scherzo pastoral 
and a fantaisie dramatique, both with orchestral accompaniments, 
of which all that can be said is, that if there should arise, by any 
chance, a question as to M. Perelli’s comparative merits as a com- 
poser and as a pet the balance would incline to the latter. A 
concert by Mlle. Marie Darjou, a pupil of M. Emile Prudent, 
and another by Mlle. Elvira del Bianco, may be merely mentioned 
as bringing forward two female pianists of decided ability. I ought, 
perhaps, not to omit a concert given by four yo ung ladies rejoici 
in the honoured name of Clauss, though I believe in no way r 
lated to the clever Mad. Szazvady. Two of these draw sounds 
from violins, one bestrides a violoncello, and the fourth trusts to 
the mingled powers of her fingers and her larynx, being both 
pianist and vocalist—truly a polyphonous sisterhood. 

Of operatic news I have little or none. Semiramis and the 
grand ballet, Le Papillon, have alternately furnished forth the en- 
tertainment afforded to the public by the Grand Opera during 
the past week. Of the one the sisters Marchisio, and of the other the 
graceful Emma Livry, are the piéces de résistance, and nobly sup- 
port the cut-and-come-again principle on which the fulcrum of a 
feast should ever repose—if “ Petipace” will once more indulge my 
euphuistic humour. In the meanwhile, the approaching produc- 
tion of Tannhduser greatly occupies the attention of all classes of 
folk here—dilettanti, professional and lay. Anticipation, indeed, 
produces a greater commotion of the public mind and spirits than 
the accomplished fact, be it what it may, is likely to do. Philo- 
sophy, German and other, will easily account for this— so will 
common sense uncommonly enough. First of all there is the na- 
tural anxiety of all the artists who are to take share in the execu- 
tion of the much-talked off work, which is communicated to their 
friends and i ha and thus spreads out in a wide circle of 
emotional out-looking. I grow quite Teutonic on this subject. 
Then beyond this divulgated individualism (patience, “Petipace”!) 
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as it were, there is the eagerly and fiercely expectant attitude 
of the two camps into which the musical public at large is 
divided — the Wagnerites, and the antagonists of the transcen- 
dental music prophet. Lastly, like a croaking chorus from the 
frogs of Aristo hanes, whose fpexexsE xpwat is hardly more 
dissonant than their excited exclamations, there are the Ger- 
man residents, who enthusiastically back up their countryman, 
and extol his pretensions beyond probably their real credence, 
simply because the fatherland claims him. I am informed, 
moreover, that there is actually an immigration astir, a sort of 
eruption of barbarian hordes—the hirsute clansmen and acolytes 
of Wagaer—who will thunder at the gates of the Parisian temple 
of fame to gain admittance for him, as erst the Germanic warrior 
tribes hechined at the gates of Rome to bear in Genseric upon 
their human tide. As Paris criticism vaunts its independence 
with great pride and jealousy, it is not likely to allow its judgment 
to be carried by storm in this way, and there is accordingly a 
very pretty chance of a “row,” which will carry Wagner’s fame 
higher than ever, unless the anti-German feeling thus aroused 
should lead to the precipitate realisation of the projects the 
Emperor of France is said to entertain respecting the Rhenish 
frontier, and so bring about a European commotion, Wagner’s 
fortune will be made. 

Of theatrical intelligence I have but a mite, which is that at the 
Ambigu Comique a drama is in preparation of “ ney interest” 
as English managers have it. It is to be called ?Ange de Minuit, 
and the authors are MM. Theodore Barriére and © Edouard 
Plouvier, approved good men both. Much expensive scenery is to 
enhance its effectiveness, and it will give occasion for several 
débuts, among them, that of Mile. Méa, who made a sensation lately 
in the part of Andromaque at the Odéon, though as much by her 
beauty as anything else. 

You will have shortly to add a new item to your weekly budget 
of musical notes and records, under the head of Chinese music. 
The Celestial Empire is not only now thrown open to commercial 
interchange, but to the higher mutuality of art. It is said that 
the literary mandarin, Lu Ling, who is the Jullien of China, is 
about to visit Europe to gain some insight into the musical 
absurdities of the barbarians, and to shed the light of true musical 
principles for the first time upon them. He will bring with him 
an orchestra composed of the most skilful musicians of Pekin, who 
will execute his own magnificent compositions, as well as those of 
Fo-Hi, a contemporary of Noah and Pscheng Fo-Tsi, who is the 
Rossini of the Chinese, and lived some two hundred and twenty 
years ago. Chinese music resembles in nothing our own, and this 
suggests a curious idea. Suppose it should be found that Wagner 
and Lu-Ling were come to Paris pretty much on the same errand, 
and that after all the music of the future, which is to establish the 
true principles of the art, is only the music of the past—of Noah, 
Jubal, and Fo-hi. Nous verrons. 

ililadacae 


VIENNA. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 

Feb. 3, 1861. 
As I anticipated, no impresario has been found courageous enough 
to speculate in the Karntnerthor Theatre, and subscribe to the ex- 
travagant conditions upon which it was to let. It is to continue 
in the hands of Government, and the Emperor has within the last 
few days appointed Signor Salvi director, to replace the provisional 


The old symphony came with a friendly greeting, while the fairy- 
like music of Mendelssohn sparkled more joyously than ever. Both 
individually and collecitidly the members of the orchestra did 
every justice to these master-works. Nothing could be more ex- 
quisite than the delicacy of light and shade—the refinement of 
colouring with which weatienalle Mendelssohn’s music was given ; 
the performance, in fact, was an honour to every instrumentalist 
concerned, as well as to their talented conductor, Herr Dessoff. 
hoe the vocalists, both chorus and soloists, perhaps the less said the 
tier. 

Sunday (may the Puritans pone me for recording the fact!) 
was altogether a féte-day at the Opera House. The Philharmonic 
Concert just mentioned, in the morning, was followed by Mozart’s 
Nozze di Figaro in the evening. Could the most rabid “ Fanatico” 
desire a better bill of fare? The opera was sung as well, and by 
the same vocalists, as when I mentioned it in a former letter. 

But one step from the sublime to the ridiculous, and so but one 
line from Mozart and Mendelssohn to Offenbach—from Don 
Giovanni and Elijah to the Bouffes Parisiens, Offenbach is in 
Vienna. A large multitude assembled to see him conduct his own 
operettas at the Treumann Theatre on Monday night. He was 
received with imperial honours, the band playing a tune equivalent 
to our “ See the conquering hero comes,” when he took his place 
in the orchestra. Perhaps you won't believe it, and suppose I’m 
joking, as did the critic in Berlin last week, when he announced 
that the proposition to erect a statue to the composer of Barkouf 
(Offenbach’s last opera) had unexpectedly met with a few oppo- 
nents ; but no, the successful composer of Tschin-Tschin, Orpheus, 
Le Mariage aux Lanternes, and a hundred other pretty trifles, has 
been, and is, most extravagantly féted by the Viennese public, as 
well as by the Viennese managers, whose fortunes, indeed, he has 
during the past year redeemed, Offenbach’s pieces being the most 
attractive that have been produced for a very long time. They 
are, perhaps, more popular here than in their native Paris. 

The text has been Freely dealt with by the German adapters, 
and made the medium of reference to passing local events. The 
music is melodious. Why does not Mr. Harris try an Offenbach 
Bouffe at the Princess’s Theatre ? Who knows but that he would 
sing “See the c onquering hero comes,” as did Herr Treumann, 
when the spirit of the Passage Choiseul deigned to wing its way 
to Oxford Street ? 

I have seen Ernst this week. He is slowly recovering, and 
speaks hopefully of seeing his friends in England soon again. 
Teeside has announced a concert for the 6th. It appears he is 
en route to Pesth to visit his family. The concerts are less numer- 
ous this year than ever, while balls and dancing parties are con- 
siderably increased in number. A gen valse or a pretty polka is 
better appreciated by the Viennese than almost any other class of 
music. <A select few attend the quartet performances by Hellmes- 
berger and others, but they are very few, and there must be some 
novelty even to attract them. 

The poe ball, in the Redonten Saal, last Wednesday, Jan. 
30, was well attended, but did not go off with great éclat. The 
Emperor greatly disappointed the visitors. He has never yet 
been seen in public except in uniform, and was humbly solicited 
by the citizens to do them the honour of appearing at their ball 
in evening dress, The request was unheeded. His Majesty 
paraded the rooms in his usual military habiliments, and thereby 
threw a very good chance away of increasing his popularity, which 
is just now nothing to boast of. 


ANTEATER. 
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committee by which the theatre has lately been managed. Signor 
Salvi is well known in Vienna as a singing-master, and as having 
been now and then associated in theatrical undertakings. He 
would appear to have great influence at court, having been chosen 
in preference to many other applicants, some of whom are said to 
be more competent to fill the position. ‘The director or manager 
of the Kirntnerthor Theatre receives 4000 guilders a year. On 
Sunday last the second Philharmonic Concert of the season was 
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Nationat Cuorvus Society.—This society gave a performance 
of the Messiah, on. Wednesday evening, at Exeter Hall, under the 
direction of Mr. G. W. Martin, in aid of the funds for the relief 
of the Coventry weavers. The performance took place under the 

atronage of Her Majesty, the Prince Consort, the Duchess of 
utherland, the Bishop of London, the Archdeacon of Coventry, 


ee 
eee ee 


iven, the programme of which consisted of Mozart’s symphony in 
and Mendelssohn’s music to the Midsummer Night's Dream. 
To listen to such well-known strains, so admirably rendered by 
the Philharmonic Band, was 
“A delight as sweet 
As that of lovers when they meet.” 


and several city firms. There was a large attendance, and the 
execution of the Oratorio was on the whole highly creditable to 
the choir, which mustered 500 strong for the occasion. The prin- 
cipal solo singers were Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Mrs, 
Lockey, Mr. George Perren, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. 
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THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE.* 
Szeconp Lerrer. 
(Continued from page 72.) 

Is it possible for a poet, following quite freely and without any 
obstruction his poetic fancy, to produce a dramatic work of art, 
which shall, in the highest sense of the words, require the aid of 
music (musikbediirftig ist)? This is plainly not possible; even if 
released from all consideration for so-called musical forms, he 
must restrict himself to those regions which, as a rule, still contain 
sensations expressible by music. Can a composer, when he sets 
about the composition of an opera, proceed with the same freedom, 
limited only by the nature of the laws of music, as if he were 
composing a symphony? Certainly not; he must satisfy the in- 
ternal and external dramatic requirements of the subject, and lay 
aside the purely musical standard. As we see, it is an alliance 
between two powers, which, in order to co-operate, are compelled 
to make reciprocal concessions. The determination of the measure 
of these concessions is just the question which; since the time of 
Gluck, has so often thrown men’s minds in commotion, When 
stript of a mass of empty phrases and secondary details, it forms 
the pith of the noisy Wagner-question, which sets so many pens 
going. The real answer to it can be given only by works of art, 
and not by ssthetical conflicts of words. To conceive a drama in 
which the struggles represented are, in the inain, confined to such 
as proceed from the world of sensations; whose action shall, with 
“ ¢ircumspect swiftness,” so proceed as to keep the sympathies of 
the audience always alive, without, in consequence, preventing the 
music from being developed with the requisite breadth; whose 
poetical dialogie, finally, shall not express so much as to render 
music superfluous, or so little as to render it impossible, and whose 
diction shall not, by its superabundant beauty—or platitude— 
reduce the composer to despair, is certainly no easy task, but, at 
the same time, it is not one which has never hitherto been accom- 
plished. Nor is it an easy task for the ecomposer—while striving 
in his expression to do justice to each situation, each character, 
and each word, as well as to the general tone of the drama—to 
avoid depriving his work of musical beauty, and, while doing so 
much for the poem, not to impinge upon the rights of his own 
art. Wagner’s complaint against opera hitherto (and, in far too 
many instances, he is certainly not wrong), is that the musician 
has demanded too great concessions, which the poet has but too 
willingly made; our complaint against Wagner is, that he has 
often, somewhat criminally, attacked music, and the deepest con- 
ditions of its existence, in favour of the stage. His followers 
may not allow this; we, however, cannot agree with the assertion 
that the most important operas hitherto produced, not with regard 
to the music alone, but to the poems as well, hold the same rela- 
tive value to his works (for it is only by means of these that we 
get anything like an idea of his ideal), that “the ape does to a 
human being,”—and if there has been, in matty quarters, so strong 
an opposition against hii, one principal reason for this is to be 
found in the fanatical exuberance of many of his partisans, who 
endeavour to raise him to an eminence to which he had no 
claiin. , 

The peculiar and genial feature in Wagnér’s character consists 
in the varied nature of his talent. When he produced his Tann- 
hiuser in Dresden (people were then far from making a kind of 
poetically musical Messiah of him), every ‘person who left the 
theatre must have said to himself, that, despite all objections 
that might be raised, the most sincere recognition of his ability 
was due to the man who had conceived the subject of such an 
opera, who had worked it out, both linguistically and musically, 
and who, lastly, had so admirably got up and produced the work 
upon the stage. From this, however, to a combination of the 
powers of a Shakspeare with those of a Beethoven, in a single head, 
was a great stride ; and, while every educated person allowed that 
Wagner’s poem rose, by its conception and execution, above the 
operatic writing prevalent in Germany, it could as little be consi- 
dered a literary production of the first rank, as the music, despite 
much that was .interesting and effective, could be placed by the 





* From the Kélnische Zeitung. 





side of what our great composers have done, while in those parts 
which many have praised as the most important in the opera, 
people saw deficiency rather than progress : in other words, a fre- 
quent immolation of the truly musical in favour of the declamatory 
element, a fact on which I must speak somewhat at length, 

The theories of an artist have their first and deepést roots it the 
powers and inclitiations with which he was born. We liive seeti 
that, from the very cotimencement, Wagner was filled with 4 
passionate impulse for the stage; but an ittipulse in which imusic 
did not find a place till afterwards. He is deficient in the pti- 
mitive and instinctive delight in what is purely musical, however 
full he may be of the creations of Beethoven. The Letter we 
ate now discussing points often enough to this fact. The so-called 
“ opera melody” he always treats with sovereign conteipt ; while, 
on the other hand, he goes into raptures with “ the éndless melody.” 
There is, not, however, any atialaes melody, any more than there 
are special opera melodies. There are musical thoughts which 
flow with a more rapid or broader stream, which are constructed 
after some model, or originally, and which are expressive or in- 
expressive, trivial or noble. But a recognisable form must possess 
some musical thoughts, if it would combine in itself character 
and sensual charm. Wagner may still continue to see an “ idea- 
lised dance-form” in the wonderful structure in which a man like 
Beethoven connects and carries out his ideas, repeating them in 
the niost animated turns. It is a fact, however, that the freest of 
all masters was so great in this, because he knew how to give his 
melodies a form as strong and firm as though they had been cast 
in bronze. But a Beethovenian composition is by no means “a 
single melody, accurately connected;” it is a chain of melodies, 
carried out into a work of art full of unity. That most primitive 
gift of musical invention, which is granted to all men of great 
musical genius, and which, above all things, is manifested in the 
creation of such, so to speak, palpable motives, is the weakest side 
of Wagner's talent. It is, however, a piece of ingratitude in him 
to be so evilly-disposed towards the “opera melody ;” for in his 
operas, it is to those pieces in which he has managed to give us 
melodies, and, consequently, “ opera melodies,” such, for instance, 
as the chorus of pilgrims and the festive march in Tannhiuser, 
that, in spite of everything that can be said, he owes his greatest 
musical success. 

In stating that Wagner had been denied the power of purely 
receiving pure music, I was led to the assertion by some other 
passages in his Letter. For instance, after speaking of the sym- 
phony as “a revelation from another world,” which forces itself 
upon us with such overpowering force, and determines our feelings 
with such certainty, that our logicising reason is totally confused 
(?) and disarmed (?) by it, he says, shortly afterwards, that the 
question about the “ Wherefore” is not completely silenced, even 
at the hearing of a symphonic composition, but isactually productive 
of “a confusion in the causal conceptive power of the hearer, a 
confusion not only capable of disturbing him, but of becoming the 
ground of a false judgment.” The mysterious element in the 
impression produced by the higher kind of instrumental music, 
may and should urge the philosopher to seek the “ Wherefore ;” 
that the unmusical hearer, but one not destitute of fancy, may 
start the question not as to the “ Wherefore,” but as to “ What 
does that mean?” may pass; but that the musical hearer, and 
much more the musician, should not receive a symphony by 
Beethoven as a creation perfect and complete in itself, and com- 
pace satisfying musical logic, the only logic with which we have 

ere aught to do, is scarcely credible. Whoever, after the enjoy+ 
ment of such a work, asks for any kind of explanation, may possess 
a highly educated mind, but decidedly no really musical nature, 
_ “To answer this disturbing, and yet so indispensable, question, 
in such a manner that it may be eluded by the silencing of certain 
measures, can be only the work of the poet,” Wagner goes on to 
say, adding that this must be done in the drama. 

“The drama, at the moment of its being really scenically repre 
sented, imrhediately awakes in the spectator an intimate intefest in ar 
action so truly imitated, at least as far as is possible, from actual life, 
that in this interest man’s sympathetic feelings of themselves are worked 
up to a state of ecstasy, in which he forgets the mysterious ‘ Wherefore,’ 
and at once, in the greatest excitement, willingly delivers himself up to 
the guidance of those new laws, in conformity to which music makes 
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itself so wonderfully intelligible, and; in @ profound sense, immediately 
alone answers rightly the ‘ Wherefore ?’” 


Or, to express ourselves simply:—When music is sung to 
words by certain defined individuals, and in clear situations, every 
one knows what it is meant to express. But little is gained by 
this; for if the music is not beautiful, no heart is warmed by the 
“ Wherefore” being answered; while if, in its beauty, it exercises its 

ower, the force of this power is a8 wonderful when the music has 
a substratum of words as when such is not the case. Nay, it be- 
comes even more wonderful, for the power of words, the highest 
power on earth, vanishes before it, 

Who has not experienced the truth of the very common fact, 
that the most magnificent poem is incapable of producing any effect 
ina bad composition, while a middling libretto not only does not 
injure fine music; but, through it, is actually raised into a higher 
sphere? It is a truth which cannot by any means be disputed, 
that, in the connection of poetry with music, the immediate and 
the stronger effect is produced by the latter. When we reproach 
Wagnef with sacrificing far too frequently the really musical to 
the declamatory element, even in cases when this, in a certain de- 
gree, is not at all rendered necessary by the importance of the 
words; we find, at the saitie time, an excuse for him in his double 
capacity of author as well as composer of his dramas. But we must 
protest against the result of a totally individual endowment, which 
may be called simultaneously over-complete and incomplete, 
being elevated into a law—against deficiency being pronounced 
advancement. Grant that Wagner’s example may tend to better 
lyrical dramas being offered by better authors to the composer ; 
grant that he has taught those German composers, whodid not pre- 
viously know it, that it is not necessary to work on a French or 
Italian model for the purpose of producing effect; there is cer- 
tainly no objection to this; but the composers who have sworn 
allegiance to his banner may rest assured that they will sink into 
a bottomless abyss, if they do not present us, even on the stage, 
with what is independently musically beautiful ; for besides, and 
above all thé charm exerted by action, legends, figures, and rliyme, 
men require, if they do hear music, that it shall be genuine music. 

But Wagner’s successes speak in his favour; he says so him- 
self, Yesandno: After a great many, mostly superfluous, wordy 
disputes, Wagner’s operas have been received into the repertory, 
where they find a place among the works of the composers of all 
nations, without affecting the impressions produced by those works 
—a proof that, on the one hand, they do not differ so very much 
from the latter, and, on the other, that they are not sufficiently 
strong to act in @ really reformatory manner upon the public 
taste. This, by the way, Wagner himself confesses, at least as fat 
as Tannhiiuser is concerned ; for lie says, “If I should have the 
pleasure of seeing my Tanniduser favourably received by the 
public of Paris also, I feel sure that I shall owe my success for the 
most part to the very evident connection of this opera with those 
of my predecessors, among whom I will particularly remind you of 
Weber.” (‘The connection between Lohengrinand Weber is perhaps 
not much less evident.) He hints; however, that Weber made con- 
cessions to the “ Gallery,” while he himself (Wagner) has abstained 
from so doing. We cannot here enter into the consideration of these 
concessions, our otily object being at present to state the most 
material views of our author; but if the refusal to make certain 
concessions is a proof of courage, it is not always a proof of 
wisdom, | 

Wagner will not, however, at any price, allow us to expect from 
his earlier works “the most stringent” of the conditions resulting 
from his theoretical maxitis ; he will permit us to do this only in 
the case of his newest wotk, Tristan und Isolile, which, although 
published; has never been performed. “ Not,” he tells us, “be- 
cause I formed it according to my system, because all theory was 
completely forgotten by me, but because, in this case, at last, I 
Peogeepes with the greatest freedom, and the most entire disregard 
of all theoretical considerations, in such a way that, during its exe- 
cution, I became aware that I soared far above my system.” In 
this a he has had recourse to the orchestra of the symphonist, 
and allowed the poet (himself) to call to him :— 


_,, ‘Stretch out your melody boldly, so that it may flow like an uninter- 
Tipted stteaih through the whole work. In it do you say what I pass 








thing, because I lead you by the hand. 

“Tn truth, the greatness of the poet is mostly to be measured by what 
he passes over in silence, in order to allow us, also silently, to say what 
is inexpressible ; it is the musician who converts this silence into clear 
tones, and the infallible form of his loud-sounding silence is endless 
melody.”(1) 


The orchestra is here to assume towards the drama a relation 
somewhat similar to that taken by the tragic chorus of the Greeks 
towards the dramatic action; and yet again this is not so; for the 
relation of the chortis was of a reflective kind, and stood apart 
from the action, while the orchestra takes a most lively share in 
all the motives of the latter, and the great total of this symphond- 
tic opera (I am giving only a short but accurate outline of what 
Wagner says) will produce the impression, which nature, full of 
life, produces, in the forest for instance, with her thousand voices, 
on him who gives himself up to het. 

The score of Tristan und Isolde has been published, and I have 
read it through as carefully as I could. I should not think, how- 
ever, of giving an opinion on it now. What completely distin- 
guishes the music of this opera from all that has hitherto been 
created in the domain of musi¢, is that it contains only slight in- 
dications, not of no model-like “ opera melody,” but of no vocal 
melody at all. The orchestra forms an unceasing and very com- 
plicated web of tore, and gives us by far the principal part of what 
the composer is attempting to express. If Wagner succeeds in 
effectively producing this work, we shall, with reason, be able to 
say of him; that he has done not only what never has been heard, 
but also what never has been heard of. 

I must now notice several detached observations contained in the 
Letter. Wagner says he wrote his theoretical works in an “ ab- 
normal ” state; which “ oppressed in a strange manner ”’ his brain ; 
and he almost appears to regret what he has penned. It is possi- 
ble that his operas (if I may be allowed so to designate his dramatic 
works) would have met with more impartial appreciation without 
the works in question, but the appreciation would then have been 
far less noisy. It is not to be disputed that the critics were partl 
very much opposed to Wagner, though again, on the other baad, 
it cannot be denied that his partisans filled the press with their 
laudations in a manner which had never been witnessed even in 
the case of the greatest productions. When Wagner says that his 
knowh operas were so scurvily treated by the musical critics, 
partly on account of his theories, although these compositions 
were written before the appearance of his literary works, he should 
not forget that these very works have been adduced, by his par- 
tisans, as proofs of the excellence of his esthetical views. What 
is right for the one set of men is just for the other. 

As people are accustomed to hear Wagner and Liszt mentioned 
as obeying the same views, the following apothegm of Wagner’s, in 
reference to Liszt’s Symphonische Dichtungen, must appear worthy 
of remark :—“ Jt is not a programme, which excites more than 
silences the obstructive question as to the ‘Wherefore,’ which 
can, therefore, express the importance of the symphony, but only 
dramatic action itself, scenically carried out.” 

The ominous expression, “ Music of the Future,” which forms 
the title of the Letter, is treated, quite incidentally, as one erro- 
neously derived from the idea of the Kunstwerk der Zukunft. 
Every one, who has really the interest of tnusic at heart, will be 
heartily glad to see “the Spectre of the Music of the Ftture,” as 
Wagner designates it, disappear, and to return to the simple defini- 
tions of good and bad, beautiful and trivial music. — 

Although I have given utterance to only the most inconsiderable 
portion of the thoughts that the perusal of Wagner's pamphlet have 
suggested to my mind, I will conclude my letter, which 1s already, 
perhaps, far too long. May these hasty lines in some degree help 
“to dissipate a large amount of error and prejudice,” and to bring 
people back from extreme views, which are caleulated to produce 
more mischief the longer they obtain. 

Farpinand Hitter. 


—<—> Ss! SS 
Mr, Wuuser Baars is returned to London from his ¢onti 
nental trip, and is making active preparations for the forthcoming 
tourneé in the provinces. 


over in silence, while you alone can say it, and silently will I say every- 
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ST. JAMES’S HALL, 


(REGENT STREET AND PICCADILLY.) 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


THE ELEVENTH CONCERT OF THE THIRD SEASON 
(52ND Concert 1N St, James's Hatt) 
WILL TAKE PLACE 


ON MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY lI, 186], 


When the Programme, Vocal and Instrumental, will be exclusively 
selected from the Works of 


BEETHOVEN. 








First Appearance since Christmas of MR. SIMS REEVES. 
Fifth Appearance of M. VIEUXTEMPS, 
Pianist: — MISS ARABELLA GODDARD. 





PROGRAMME. 


Part I.—Grand quartet in C major, No. 9, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
(Op. 57—No. 3 of the set dedicated to Razoumowski)—by desire—M. VIEUXTEMPS, 
Herr Ries, M. Scureurs, and Signor Pratti—Beethoven ; Lieder Kreis (Circle of 
Songs addressed by a lover to his mistress) —by desire—Mr. Sims REEves—Beethoven; 
Grand sonata, in rf minor (Op. 11), for pianoforte alone (the last Sonata of Beethoven) 
first time at the Monday Popular Concerts, Miss ARABELLA Gopparp—Beethoven. 

Part II.—Trio, in C minor, for violin, viola, and violoncello (first time at the Mon- 
day Popular Concerts), M. Vizuxtemps, M. Scureurs, and Signor Piatt1—Beethoven; 
Song, “* The stolen kiss,” Mr. Sims Reeves—Beethoven ; Grand sonata, in A (Op. 47), 
for pianoforte and Violin, dedicated to Kreutzer (by unanimous desire), Miss ARA- 
BELLA Gopparp and M. VieuxTemps—Beethoven. 

Conductor—Mr. BENEDICT. To commence at Eight o’Clock precisely. 

Norice.—It is respectfully requested that such persons as may not be anxious to re- 
main till the end of the performance will leave either before the commencement of 
the last instrumental piece, or between any two of the movements, so that those who 
are desirous of hearing the whole may do so without interruption. 

*,* In answer to many inquiries, Mr. S. ARTHUR’ CHAPPELL begs to state that Men- 
delssohn’s Ottet will be repeated at the 13th Concert (Third Season), on Monday, Feb. 
18th; and that, in obedience to a desire very gre rah expressed, Spohr’s Double 
Quartet, in D minor, will be performed at the 14th Concert, on Monday, Feb. 25. 

Stalls, 5s. ; balcony, 3s.; unreserved seats, Is. 


Of Crapre.t and Co., 50 New Bond Street, and the principal Music-sellers. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. E. T. 
SMITH.—THIS EVENING will be performed Balfe’s Opera entitled THE 
BOHEMIAN GIRL. Principal characters by Mile. Parepa and Mad. Lemaire; 
Messrs. SANTLEY, BARTLEMAN, TERROTT, and Swirt. Conductor, Mr.C. Hatter. To 
conclude with the pantomime entitled HARLEQUIN AND TOM THUMB; or, 
Merlin the Magician. Commence at 7, 


7 
HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.—Lessee, Mr. E. 
T. SMITH. Engagement of Mr. and Mrs. Cuautes Kean (for Fourteen Nights 
only).—THIS EVENING (Saturday) Her Majesty’s servants will perform the play 
entitled LOUIS XL, in which Mr. and Mrs. Cuartes Kean will appear. To con- 
clude with the new, magnificent, and successful Comic Pantomime of PETER 
WILKINS. Scenery by Beverley. 

Upper gallery, 6d.; lower gallery, 1s. ; pit, 2s. ; upper boxes, 2s. ; first circle, 2s. 6d. ; 
dress circle, 5s; stalls, 6s.; private boxes, three guineas, two guineas, and 10s. 6d. 
Doors open at half-past 6; commence at7 o’clock. Box-office open from 10 till 5, 
under the direction of Mr. C, Nugent. 














Co Correspondents. 


Erratum.—In the correspondence from Leeds, for “Miss Helena 
Walker, an excellent unpainstaking soprana, read “an excellent and 
painstaking soprano.” 

M. W. (Oxford).—About the volumes of the Musica Wor tp there is 
a difficulty, the present publishers having only commenced publishing 
it in 1854. With reference to Her Majesty’s Theatre, we should say 
that just now there was no chance of either of the contingencies hinted 
at by our correspondent, 

G. B. A. (Dublin).—The pieces have not come to hand. 

E. B. (Norwich).—The publication alluded to has never reached us. 

Harmonica.— We are acquainted with no special work of the kind, but 
any primer teaches how to know in what key a piece of music is 
written ; that is, of course, if our correspondent means on paper. If 
he means by ear, he must consult Providence. That secret is beyond 
human explanation. The faculty is either born with us, or not—or it 
coines, sooner or later, or not; but how or why is a mystery. The 
lady’s age may be calculated pretty accurately when it is stated that 
she was 21 in 1842, 








NOTICES. 

To ApvVERTISERS.— Advertisers are informed, that for the future the 
Advertising Agency of the THE Musicat Wortp ts established 
at the Magazine of Mussrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244 
Regent Street, corner of Little Argyle Street (First Floor). Ad- 
vertisements can be received as late as Three o’Clock P.M., on 
Fridays—but not later. Payment on delivery. 

Three lines (about 30 words) — ase vee 28, Gd. 
Terms { Zrery additional line (10 words)... .. Gd. 

To PusiisHers AND ComposErs.—All Music for Review in TuE 
MvsicaL Wor.p must henceforward be forwarded to the Editor, 
care of Mxssrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 
A List of every Piece sent for Review will appear on the Satur- 
day following n THE MustcaL Wort. 

To Concert Grvers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in Tur Musica, Wort. 
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HE new cantata of Messrs. H. F. Chorley and Henry 
Leslie, produced on the Ist inst., at St. James’s Hall, 
deserves more than the mere record of its success, which will 
be, found in another part of this day’s impression. The 
scene is the court of Mary at Holyrood. The Queen, but 
lately returned from France, is with difficulty aroused from 
a fit of melancholy by a concert of vocal music, which the 
ladies and gentlemen of her retinue improvise for her diver- 
sion. Unmoved by the strains of a genuine Scottish ballad 
from the lips of her favourite, Mary Beatoun (one of the 
“four Marys”), the royal heart only yields to the persuasive 
melody of an Italian canzonet which David Rizzio sings in 
the Italian tongue, so charming the Queen that, inspired 
herself in turn, she graciously responds to her favourite 
minstrel with a snatch of the melody of France—a ballad in 
which the attractions of that “plaisant pays” are set forth 
one by one in glowing colours. Song, now, at Mary’s desire, 
gives way to dance; and a minuet is executed by the Queen 
and her associates to the accompaniment of a choral “ Fal, 
lal, la,” &c. The cheerful revels are unexpectedly arrested 
by the sounds of a Puritan psalm from without, the purport 
of which may be explained in Mr. Chorley’s own lines :— 
“ O thou who sittest on the throne, 
And wilt exalt thine horn on high, 
While captive men in prison groan, 
And women poor of hunger die, 
Beware! albeit a Haman proud, 
Served by thy slaves on bended knee, 
The heaven can speak in thunder loud, 
And rent to dust both them and thee.” 
Mary, paying but little heed to this solemn warning, after a 
moment’s pause, orders the dance to be resumed; which is 
accordingly done, in quicker step, to music of an animated 
character, and with laughing chorus, as before. A second 
time, however, in still more dismal tones, the Puritanic 
voices are lifted up; and the Queen has scarcely time to ex- 
press surprise at the intrusion, when she is confronted by the 
chief of the offenders, the sombre Knox himself. Untouched 
by the fascination of the royal presence, and indifferent 
to the blandishments of the Queen—who receives him cour- 
teously, as one, 


“ by name and nature known 
For his honest speech unsparing, 
For his faith sincere and daring ”—' 


the fierce reformer launches his denunciations with unflinch- 
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ing vigour, becoming—like the witches in Macbeth, though 
in language less mysterious and symbolical—considerably 
more prophetic than polite. Thus, at Mary’s own solicita- 
tion, does John Knox sum up her “future” :— 


“ After bridal cometh murder, 
Murder of a bridegroom sleeping, 
Anguish feigned and wicked weeping 
His detested corse beside. 


After murder cometh battle, 
Battle with a people’s anger, 
Quick escape from fearful danger, 
Shameful rout and midnight ride. 


After battle cometh prison, 

Prison under Scottish warder, 
Prison past proud England’s border, 
For the pale, thrice-wedded bride. 
After prison cometh scaffold, 
Scaffold in a castle stranger, 

With the axe of the avenger, 
Laying low the false one’s pride.” 


These ominous forewarnings, nevertheless, fail of their 
intended effect. The Queen, instead of consigning the in- 


solent intruder to prison, allows him to depart in peace, and 
reassures herself with the somewhat vague consolation that 
his words are but “a cloud unclean.” 
dismisses him :— 
“ Sir, farewell! enough to-day! 
You yrould preach, and we not pray. 


Thus jauntily she 


Let him go, and hear our laughter ! 
Mirth to-day, whate’er come after !” 


The relentless Puritan departs amid contempt and obloquy, 
and the cantata terminates with a choral apostrophe to the 
perfections and fortunes of the Queen—“Scotland’s Lily- 
flower,” whom “ Darksome ‘care shall fly,” and “Time not 
dare come nigh.” In spite of the license which Mr. Chorley 
has permitted himself with regard to John Knox, an occa- 
sional stiffness in the versification,—ea. gra.,— 
“ A hand of fire was on the wall 
To stop Belshazzar’s impious feast, 
Which told how monarchs’ crown must fall, 
Because had ancient empire ceased.” — 
and a general leaning towards quaintness of expression in 
the use of quasi-obsolete words, such as “ shaw ” for grove 
—eX. JTQ.,— 
“ The mayis carols in the shaw ”— 
Holyrood is, we think, his best lyric production. The four 
characters—the Queen, Mary Beatoun, Rizzio, and Knox 
(soprano, contralto, tenor, and bass)—are skilfully portioned 
out, and happily contrasted with a view to musical treat- 
ment; and had the prophecy of Mary’s crimes and fate— 
which is wholly repulsive to the unexciting (but by no 
means uninteresting) character of the rest—been omitted, 
there would be little fault to find. In selecting the period 
of Mary’s innocent life, Mr. Chorley would, we suggest, 
have done more wisely, and carried out the ends of poetry 
more legitimately, had he abstained from all hint of the ter- 
rible future, and confined the part of John Knox within the 
limits furnished by history. We should then have had an 
unsullied picture, and a far more agreeable one, while the 
composer would not have been saddled witha task from which 
(with the context in view) Meyerbeer himself would have 
recoiled. 

Mr. Henry Leslie, too, in the music of Holyrood, has 
written what, in our opinion, if not his most ambitious, is 
in a great measure decidedly his most genial and spon- 
taneous, As a mere composition, there is very little in the 





work against which criticism could take exception ; while 
in expression it is invariably unaffected and real, only fall- 
ing short at that one incident which, as we have already 
said, had better be left out. He has treated the situation 
where the Queen’s revels are interrupted by the Puritan 
singers admirably, adding both force and solemnity to the 
repetition of the psalm-tune (a very good one), by enriching 
the accompaniment (a so-called “moving bass” )—which at 
first (like the tune itself) is in unison—with harmony. His 
dance-music in both instances is excellent ; the minuet (with 
its pretty vocal trio, “Fal, lal, la”) being as sober and 
stately as the quick step—appropriately ushered in by an 
imaginary bagpipe, and introducing, as in duty bound, those 
“consecutive fifths” recognised as a traditional inheritance 
of Scottish dance-music—is bustling and lively. The whole 
of this scene, indeed—to make use of an old phrase—is 
“musick’d” with an unflagging spirit. The three songs, 
too, have each their individual’ merit and marked character. 
The pretty ballad of Mary Beatoun, “There was once a 
a maiden,” would, however, be just as acceptable without 
the melodic jerk at the end of each verse, which does not 
render it a bit more Scotch, ora bit more engaging. Rizzio’s 
canzonet, “Colla stagion novella” (words by L. Carrer), 
is on a larger plan, and naturally of a more refined 
character. It consists of a graceful slow movement and 
vigorous allegro, evidently modelled on the Italian man- 
ner, though (in the case of the first especially) rather 
modern Italian than what may be supposed to have been 
Italian in the time of Rizzio. But best of all is Mary’s 
French ditty, “In my pleasant land of France,” in which 
are most effectively alternated a plaintive minor theme, and 
a melody waltz time, ending in the major, the whole set off 
with a gay and brilliant peroration (coda). The duet for 
the Queen and Knox, “ E’en if earth should wholly fail 
me,” a sequel to the incident of the prophecy, is vocal, me- 
lodious, and impressive, a grateful relief, moreover, to the 
gloomy matter that precedes it. The recitatives, solo or in 
dialogue, are everywhere well composed, and show Mr. 
Leslie an adept in the art of putting vocal declamation to 
music. Equally worthy of praise are the choruses, whether 
the short and in some degree fragmentary ones, “ Will she 
not listen ?” and “ Hark! ’tis her foot,” the unison psalm- 
tune of the Puritans, already named, or the more extended 
pieces which commence and terminate the work—*“ The 
mavis carolsin the shaw,” and “ Hence, with evil omen,” 
the first (in three divisions, with solo for contralto, after 
the Scotch manner) tuneful and eminently pastoral at the 
outset, expanding in vigorous treatment and interest with 
the allusions to the Queen—the last appropriately jubilant 
and lively throughout, both (like all the rest of the cantata, 
by the way) instrumented for the orchestra with unvarying 
skill and proportionate effect. 

Here we must desist, with a promise to return to the 
subject. Holyrood is worth a second hearing. 


—— Ge 


ie is a good saying, “the right man in the right place.” 
It is also a good saying, “the right thing in the right 
place.” The managers of both our English Operas have 
fallen into the mistake that pantomime would succeed in a 
theatre devoted to musical performances. They have found 
out their error by this time, and in all probability, in future, 
the fortunes of Harlequin, Clown, Pantaloon, and Colum- 
bine will be transferred in perpetuo from her Majesty’s 
Theatre and Covent Garden to ee Lane and the minor 
theatres. Indeed, this is a consummation devoutly to be 
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wished for by all true lovers of music. Already mischief 
enough has been done to the art by these Christmas baby- 
shows, excellent entertainments in their place, no doubt, but 
not at all fit to serve in conjunction with music. 

What was the immediate effect of the pantomime at her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre? Mr. Sims Reevesrefused to sing; Robin Hood 
was withdrawn in consequence, in the midst of a triumphant 
success ; some fourth-rate French opera was attempted to 
be foisted on the public; the natural result of all being a 
beggarly account of empty boxes. Now, be it understood, 
this was no fault of the pantomime, which was in every way 
& good pantomime of its thumps and faces, and which 
obtained the applause of the entire press. But the whole 
affair seemed awry to the public mind. The frequenters of 
the Opera doubtless cared little for the tricks of Harlequin 
and his érowpe, under any conditions, and many would take 
offence at having music made a stepping-stone to folly and 
nonsense. There is a great deal, too, in custom. We like 
champagne in its proper glass, and woula rot drink ale 
from pewter. It seemed almost a desecration, in an abstract 
sense, to behold her Majesty’s Theatre converted into a 
song-room for “hot codlins;” to hear the shrill squeak of 
Pantaloon where Pasta and Rubini sang; or follow the im- 
possible feats of some muscular family over the same boards, 
where Taglioni, Carlotta Grisi, and Pocchini swam before 
the ken. It is impossible to divest ourselves of these asso- 
ciations, and in such regard a theatre may be as sacred as a 
church. The aristocracy, moreover, when they have waived 
the banner of their patronage around a place of entertain- 
ment, do not like to see it made too common; and what can 
make a theatre more common than a Christmas pantomime ? 
Mr. E. T. Smith proved himself too much of a reformer, too 
much of an anti-monopolist? He thought he did evety- 
thing for the best—everthing to please the general public. 
This was his error. Her Majesty’s Theatre was not consti- 
tuted to please the general, but the particular, public. Let 
Mr. Smith try back, to speak in hunting parlance; he may 
come upon the traces of the game he has lost, and, with his 
splendid pack, may yet have a long and magnificent run. 

What was the immediate effect of the pantomime at the 
Royal English Opera, Covent Garden? The withdrawal 
of Mr. Balfe’s new opera, Bianca, which had been running 
a most successful career, and promised, like Lurline and 
Satanella, to make the fortune of the theatre. Did Miss 
Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison really believe that the panto- 
mime would prove as attractive as Bianca? At the best, it 
was parting with a certainty for an uncertainty; and now 
assuredly they regret not having adhered to the opera which 
everybody was so anxious to hear. It may be said that the 
success of the pantomime last year warranted the highest 
expectations this year on the part of the Royal English Opera 
directors ; but even that success was gained at the sacrifice 
of Mr. Wallace’s opera, which, up to the close of the sea- 
son at Christmas, continued to draw all London, and which, 
when reproduced towards the end of the run of the panto- 
mime, went comparatively out of favour. ‘The London 
public does not like to be trifled with and tantalised. What 
else can we call it when we find managers in the very zenith 
of a success, when curiosity and anxiety are on the stretch, 
withdrawing a piece which all praise and every one desires to 
hear? The pantomime at Covent Garden has been no less 
injurious than that at her Majesty’s Theatre. In both cases 
the managers have to blame themselves. They set aside a 
positive attraction to maké toom for that which could only 
be doubtful, and reckoned tipon the first success being re- 
sumed at leisure, though ail previous facts had proved the 
contrary. 





What remedy to commend to the directors of the two 
English Operas, unless an entire repudiation of the Christ- 
mas entertainment, we know not. It appears to us that 
operas and pantomimes are incompatible, not because the 
sentiments they create are opposite; but because they are 
antagonistic. The opera appeals to a class of the public the 
very antipodes of that which pantomime does. No manager 
can expect to conciliate at the same time two distinct audi- 
ences of entirely different tastes and feelings. As well have 
two separate entertainments at once. Like oil and water, 
opera and pantomime will not coalesce. By shaking them 
violently together, they may be made to form a seemingly 
homogeneous substance of a disagreeable colour ; but allow 
them to rest, the water subsides, the oil ascends, and each 
retakes the transparency and brightness which constituted 
its original attraction. Let the managers of the English 
Operas draw their inference from the meeting and separation 
of the oil and water. 

—— Ca 
& all the biographies of Carl Maria von Weber, the 18th 

December, 1786, is fixed on as the day of his birth, and it 
is certain that he himself considered and kept it as such. 

The same date is adopted, likewise, in an angry letter 
written by Weber, then thirteen, on the occasion of his first 
operatic attempt, Das Waldmddchen, (subsequently worked 
up into the opera of Sylvana) in Freyberg, to J. G. F., the 
Cantor, or singing-master of the place. In this letter, Weber 
replies as follows to an assertion made by the Cantor on the 
24th January, 1801 :—“ That I was bortt at half-past ten 
o’clock, p.m., on the 18th December, 1787, is proved by my 
baptismal certificate ; therefore, I am not merely nominally 
but actually ¢hirteen.”—In this instance, by mentioning the 
year 1787 instead of 1786, he made himself out a year younger. 
Weber’s date agrees, therefore, neither in the day nor 
year, with the tablet erected against the house where 
he was born, in the Liibecker Strasse, Eutin, and which was 
first uncovered on the 12th September, 1853. 

The inscription on this tablet runs thus : 

“In this house was born 
Cart Marta von WEBER. 
Baptized at Eutin, 20th November, 1786. 
Died in London, 5th June, 1826.” 

On referring to the notice which appeared in No. 533, page 
180, of the Jilustrirte Zeitung of the 17th September, 1853, 
we read:—“that the composer’s father, Franz Anton von 
Weber, was summoned to Eutin in 1785, and that, shortly 
after his appointment there in 1786, his son, Carl Maria, was 
born. The child’s birthday is not, however, mentioned in the 
parish register, but only the day on which he was christened, 
namely the 20th November, from which it may be concluded 
that Carl Maria von Weber was born on the 18th November, 
beeause it was then the rule at Eutin that children should be 
christened on the third day after they were born.” 

aE OOO DE 

Mr Joun Coorrr.—This veteran actor, whotn most playgoers, 
whatever be their age, will recollect as one of the well-tested 
props of the “legitimate ” drama, has at last retired from the stage, 
which has become to him a second nature through a service of 40 
years, But from his other profession, that of a teacher of elocu~ 
tion, in which he has acquired equal celebrity, he does not retire, 
and he has warned the public not to confound one retirement with 
the other. 

Herr Becker, the eminent violinist, has returned to London 
from his native town, Strasburg, where, our readers will be happy 
to learn, he has been thoroughly cured of the effects of his late 
serious accident which had almost threatened him with. blindness. 
Herr Becker will again share the post of “leader” with Mr. H. 
Blagrove at the Philharmonic Concerts. 


w 
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WHAT WAGNER MEANS BY HIS LAST LETTER. 
(Communicated.) 


Ix his last work, “ Quatre Poémes d’opéras, précédés d’une lettre 
sur la Musique,” Libraire Nouvelle, ‘Paris 1861, he cleatly ex- 
plains his views. Je maintains that the libretto must be a well 
written poem,—the poet must have liberty to use whatever verse 
metre he fancies best suited to the expression of the subject,—tlie 
music must expréss the sentiment of the poem, or rather aid the 
poent iti that expressioit. He is deep in his admiration of Beethoven, 
concerning inelody ; he maintains that the operatic telody should 
have a symphonic character. (“ History of Melody.”) Greek mitisic 
was associated with the dance, the poém and melody were ruled 
by a dance rhythm, 

With the first Christian communities dance rhythm was thrown 
aside a8 sotiething profane, hence the monotony of Gregorian 
chant. 

Harmony was introduced! later by the school of Italian eccle- 
siastical music, which gave it a certaii accent, as rhythm had 
done with Greck music. At the risé of the Italian opéra, the 
composers sought rhythm by the easiest means, gave it a datiee 
rhythm, whith did not accord with modern verse metre, a8 that 
had grown up with the church music without rhythm. Italian 
opera composers left away harmony, which was a characteristi¢ of 
the ecclesiastical school. In Gerinany, church music developed 
itself—but harmony,was retained. The Germans also reintroduced 
dance rhythm, stich as it had been perpetuated all along in the 
national dances ; from this combination arose the symphony per- 
fected by the immortal Beethoven. 

Mozart, Gliick, &c., composed operas in the Italian style. 
German music developed itself in symphony not opera. Wagner 
now introduces this symphonic system into the opera, which 
seems to be nattiral and rational. 

P.S.—National dances contain a dramatic action — some love 
story, and dance that action, true sister of opera—may be idealised 
ad libitum. Where is modern ballet? 


[Bravissimo !— Gnat.”’] 
——{— a 


HULLAH FUND. 


‘Tits concert given on Monday at Covent Garden Theatre, in aid 
of the Hullah Fund, was much better attended than the enter- 
tainment of last week in St. James's Hall. The house was tole- 
rably well filled, and the audience exhibited more enthusiasm than 
is usually shown at morning performances. The programme, indeed, 
was of unusual excellence for a benefit concert, and of refreshing 
shortness. The ladies who gave their services were :—Mad. Lem- 
mens-Shertington, who sang her favourite shadow song from Di- 
norah, with all her accustomed brilliancy ; Mad. Catherine Hayes, 
who executed the vocal polka from Le Tre Nozze, which Signor 
Alary has wedded to such strangely inappropriate words, and also 
her eternal “Last Rose of Summer ;” Mad. Laura Baxter, who 
selected Mozart’s “ Voi che sapete,” the native freshness of which 
time cannot impair; and the canzonetta, “ Fanciulle che il core,” 
from Meyerbeer’s last opera ; last, not least, Mrs. Sims Reeves, who 
now never appears in public except on some rate occasion of spe- 
cial interest. It was therefore doubly graceful on her part to come 
forward in so good a cause as a testimonial to Mr. Hullah, as the 
audience, by their watm reception, seemed anxious to testify. Mrs. 
Reeves selected the delicious “ Breeze song” from Auber’s Haidée, 
which we have had so few opportunities of hearing since she de- 
serted our concert rooms. Mr. Sims Reeves cae his taste in 
choosing the wonderfully expressive air from Gluck’s Iphigenia, 
which he gave with exquisite feeling. His singing was no less 
admirable, though in opposite style, in “ Come, if you dare.” He 
was encored with enthusiasm in Purcell’s fine air, but he de- 
clined to accept the compliment until the amusing obstinacy of the 
choristers, who seemed as anxious as the audience to hear the song 
repeated, and who remained on the stage for that purpose, left him 
no alternative but to yield. Mr. Thomas, the only other male 
vocalist, satig “Non pit andrai;” M. Sainton played With power 
and feeling a fantasia of his own, introducing several of the most 


Gnat. 





expressive and touching melodies of Rigoletto; and Mr. Hallé per- 
formed with his usual energy the G minor concerto of Mendels- 
sohn, in which, by-thée-by, the orchestral accompaniments were so 
admirably performed that they never for a moment overpowered 
the touch of the supple-fingered pianist. The instrutientalists 
had a still better opportunity of displaying, both in the overture 
Beethoven wrote to the Men of Prométhetis—the ballet in which, 
as some German writer says, the Titan is put into tights, and 
made to dance—and the elaborate prelude to Dinorah. The 
thanks of Mr. Hullah’s committee ate due to Miss Louisa Pyne and 
Mr. Harrison for the use of the theatre; to the orchestra and 
chorus of the establishment, and to Mr. Alfred Mellon, for their 
kindness in offering their valuable services, no less than to the 
principal vocalists. 
SOOOO— 


PRINCE GALITZIN’S CONCERTS. 


Tax concert recently held by Prince George Galitzin in St 
James’s Hall, was one of remarkable and varied excellence. A 
first-rate band, led by that practised English violinist, Mr. Willy ; 
a chorus, exclusively of amateurs, giving the music set ?own, for 
them as perfectly as though they had been a body of expert profes- 
sors ; and solo singers, thoroughly up to their work, constituted the 
executive force. The programme had the double merit of bein 
excellent in itself and almost entirely new ; and this, combined with 
the unquestionable talent of Prince Galitzin, whether regarded in 
the light of composer or conductor, stamped the whole cnteriain- 
ment as one of genuine and uncommon interest. 

{ £A large part of the selection consisted of Russian music. Prince 
Galitzin had ners. | afforded the English public an opportunity of 
estimating the purely national genius of Bortnianski at its proper 
value. No.7 of the Cherubim’s Songs was heard with unequivocal 
satisfaction in June, 1860; and on Wednesday night No. 6 (“ Ado- 
ramus”), from the same original and striking series, jnstified all 
the praises lavished on its companion, The music of the Russian 
church more than three quarters of a century ago elicited the 
lively sympathy of foreigners. From Sarti, Cimarosa, Galuppi, 
and Paesielo—t e four most renowned Italians who, by munificent 
offers, were persuaded to visit and compose for the Russian capital 
—to Boieldieu, “the French Mozart,” as he has been not unfairly 
styled, and who wrote several operas for the Russian stage, we hear 
nothing but eulogistic allusions to its simplicity and grandeur, Of 
all the Russian composers for the church, Bortnianski was the most 
justly eminent. Although a serf in the Ukraine, he had a generous 
master, who, struck with his early aptitude, sent him to Rome to 
study under Galuppi; and not the least merit in Bortnianski was, 
that after his return from Italy, when eppeinted chorus-master to 
the Imperial Chapel, he rendered himself famous by the production 
of music as unlike that of Galuppi as possible. But this same 
Bortnianski possessed undoubted genius; and it is a fair question 
whether, if Galuppi had gone to Russia, to practise with Bort- 
nianski, instead of Bortnianski going to Italy to practise with Ga- 
luppi, there would have been much difference in the end. The 
music of the Russian has an earnestness to which that of the some- 
what trivial and (not quite undeservedly) forgotten Italian can lay 
no pretension. Another Russian composer was brought forward 
on Wednesday night by Prince Galitzin. We allude to Lamakin, 
whose works, though for the most part existing in manuscript, are 
highly esteemed, and—as the well-written and extremely interest- 
ing comments on the programme remind us—marked “ by a simple 
and devotional character rarely obtained except by the greatest 
masters.” The chorus of Lamakin presented on this occasion 
illustrates one of the most solemn incidents of High Mass, and is a 
very favourable specimen of his manner. The most striking features 
of Prince Galitzin’s proconcert, nevertheless, were the vocal and 
instrumental selections from Glinka, who, as a musical com ’ 
is to Russia what Mozart is to Germany, Rossini to Italy, Auber 
to France, Gomez to Spain, and Bishop to England. Glinka is not 
only the greatest genius of Russia, but universally accepted as the 
national composer of that country. Of his opera, Life for the Tzar, 
we have spoken, more than once, and we were positively charmed 
with the air, “ Wittern Warheit,” introduced for the first time on 
the present occasion, and well suited to the magnificent bass voice 
and energetic delivery of Hetr Joseph Hermanns, whose imperso= 
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nation of the Commendatore at her Majesty’s Theatre made so 
great an impression in the summer. A “Persian chorus ”—so 
called, the melody being pronounced of Persian origin—afforded 
some idea of Glinka’s second opera, Rousslan and Loudmila, which 
many connoisseurs even go so far as to prefer to his Life for the 
Tzar. Into this question it is unnecessary to enter, butif all the 
rest of Rouslan and Loudmila equals the “ Persian chorus,” it must 
be a work of a high and imaginative class. The chorus is for 
women’s voices, and the ladies of the choir may be fairly compli- 
mented for the unexceptionable style in which it was given. Not 
satisfied with presenting his favourite as an operatic composer, 
Prince Galitzin enriched his programme with a “page” from 
Glinka’s instrumental works, in shape of a scherzo for orchestra, 
entitled Kamarinskaia. This—in its way, as genuine a masterpiece 
as could be heard—is founded on two national melodies, the one a 

opular air frequently sung at betrothals, the other an ancient 

ussian dance-tune. ‘The orchestration is as fanciful as the themes 
are graceful, piquant, and suggestive, and the conduct of the entire 
movement just as ingenious. It was played by the band to abso- 
lute perfection, enthusiastically redemanded, and repeated. A 
brighter example of Glinka’s skill and invention as a composer for 
the orchestra could hardly have been picked out, although—as 
doubtless, in forthcoming concerts, Prince Galitzin will make the 
English public aware—some of the great Russian musican’s so- 
called “ fantasia-overtures” are well worth an attentive hearing. 
A “selection” from the first act of Life for the Tzar—in which 
(after the manner of the late M. Jullien’s pot-pourris) several of 
the most striking themes and musical situations are interweaved— 
and a vocal trio, called “Les quatre soupirs” (sung, and well 
sung, by Miss Susannah Cole, Miss Lascelles, and Mr. Henry, 
were the other specimens from Glinka. The “ selection,” arranged 
for the orchestra with masterly skill by Prince Galitzin, was splen- 
didly executed, the solos (for flute, oboe, cornet, and ophicleide) 
by Messrs. Pratten, Lavigne, Levy, and Hughes, being warmly and 
repeatedly applauded. 

Some pieces of Prince Galitzin’s own composition afforded un- 
equivocal pleasure, and among these may especially be named _ the 
Chanson Bohemienne, with solos for contralto voice and ‘oboe (Miss 
Lascelles and M, Lavigne)—the melody of which strongly recalls 
the principal theme in the passionate last movement of Beethoven’s 
quartet in A minor—a delicious polka, entitled Lelia, as short and 
concise as it is sparkling; and the Russian Quadrille, founded on 
the national airs, “Sontze na zakate” (“The sun is setting”), 
“Mnié markatno molodienehi,” &c.—the last and most vigorous of 
which, Glinka’s own Russian hymn, introduced at the end of his 
Life for the Tzar, excited the utmost enthusiasm and was unani- 
mously encored. A more effective and brillant production of its 
class than this Russian Quadrille has not been heard for years, nor 
could a finer performance have been desired, even by the composer 
himself. 

Last, not least (to end with the beginning), the concert opened 
with Beethoven’s grand and truly superb overture in C major (Op. 
124), prepared for the inauguration of the Josephstadt Theatre at 
Vienna, on the occasion of the Emperor of Austria’s féte (1822). 
This overture was dedicated by Beethoven himself to Prince Ni- 
cholas Galitzin (Prince George Galitzin’s father); to whom also 
were inscribed, and for whom were expressly composed, the three 
renowned quartets (“ Posthumous ”’—as they have been incorrectly 
styled) in EK flat, B flat, and A minor—Op. 127, 130, and 132. The 
execution of the overture, under the Prince’s direction, was quite 
worthy its transcendent merits, and inaugurated with appropriate 
“pomp and circumstance” an entertainment which must have in- 
terested and throughly satisfied every amateur present. Prince 
George Galitzin cannot be too highly praised for his manner of 
conducting, which is at once clear, emphatic, and thoroughly mu- 
sician-like. He takes rank, in short, with the ablest orchestral di- 
rectors of the day. 

SO OoS- 


Monpay Popunar Concerts.—If there was less of novelty in 
the programme of the last concert, the selection was, at any rate, 
quite as unexceptionable as any that had gone before, and afforded 
as great gratification to an audience numerous and attentive as 
ever. Some change in the arrangement was necessitated by the 
unavoidable absence of Miss Arabella Goddard, the cause of which, 





we regretted to learn, from a circular in the programme, and from 
a short and well-delivered speech of Mr. Benedict, was indispo- 
sition. Signor Piatti, however, kindly volunteered Bach’s prelude, 
Sarabande and Gavotte, which he has rendered so popular, and 
which was given, of course, to perfection. We hope, nevertheless, 
on a future occasion to hear Handel’s Suite de Piéces in F major, 
which had been intended for the pianoforte solo. Mendelssohn’s 
quartet in D major (Op. 44) must . always welcome to the lovers 
of genuine music, and worthily did duty for the trio (No. 2) in 
C minor, originally set down as the concluding pine. Schubert’s 
quartet in D minor (given for the first time on January 14th) was 
again received with all the enthusiasm that a Monday Popular 
audience so well knows how to express. A second hearing of this 
work fully confirms our high opinion of its*merits. The allegro, 


| the scherzo, the presto, each remarkable for individual beauty, 


were all played superbly; but it was in the exquisite andante, with 
variations, where the violoncello of Piatti rivalled the fiddle of 
Vieuxtemps, that the genius of Schubert was felt in the fullest de- 
gree; and long and earnest was the applause that followed the 
conclusion of this truly expressive movement. It would be an 
injustice to Messrs. Ries and Schreurs, who held the second violin 
and viola, not to make honourable mention of their efficient aid in 
this very fine performance. M. Vieuxtemps, in his solo—Tartini’s 
Trillo del Diavolo—proved himself a veritable magician with his 
instrument, and the word marvellous could alone express the 
feeling of all who listened to this extraordinary display of skill. 
The pianoforte accompaniment (executed by Mad. Vieuxtemps) 
was faultless. Mad. pos Vinning contributed two pieces— 
Dussek’s “ Now summer has departed,” * heard for the first time 
(a fresh and charming composition), and Haydn’s well-known 
“ Mermaid’s Song.” Miss Lascelles’ rich contralto gave great 
effect to Beethoven’s “In questa tomba oscura,” and Henry 
Smart’s delicious ballad, ‘Come back to me,” ¢ the solemnity of 
the first contrasting effectively with the graceful feeling of the fast 
Mr. Benedict was, as a matter of course, the conductor. Next 
Monday’s programme is peculiarly rich in attractions, embracing 
Beethoven's last pianoforte sonata (Op. 111) for Miss Arabella 
Goddard, the famous Kreutzer sonata by M. Vieuxtemps and the 
accomplished pianist just named, and the Lieder “ Kreis and Ade- 
laide” for Mr. Sims Reeves. C. 


Mr. Henry Lesuiz’s Cuorr.— Not merely was the entire pro- 
gramme at the second concert (on Friday evening, Feb. Ist), 
good, but a sometime promised novelty of more than ordinary 
pretensions was included, in the shape of a cantata from the pen 
of Mr. Henry Leslie himself. The title of the new work—which 
(we may at once record) was entirely successful—is Holyrood. 
The poem, by Mr. H. F’. Chorley, although constructed out of very 
slight materials, comprises more than one situation well adapted 
for musical treatment. In another column, however, will be 
found what we have to say at present both about words and music. 
It is enough here to mention the flattering reception accorded to 
Holyrood, and briefly chronicle the merits of the execution. In 
this first performance of a new composition, the members of Mr. 
Leslie’s Choir covered themselves with honour. Every move- 
ment of the conductor’s biton was anxiously observed, and very 
few points, in consequence, were left open to objection. Mr. 
Leslie was also lucky in the possession of such accomplished solo 
singers as Madame Lctamtns Mesciumien Miss Palmer, Messrs. 
Wilbye Cooper, and Weiss, who all did their very best, and were 
in every instance entitled to the composer’s warmest acknowledg- 
ments. Madame Sherrington has never sung with more brilliant 
effect; her French air (“In my pleasant Land of France”), 
which created a “furore,” was a masterpiece of taste and facile 
execution combined. Miss Palmer gave both her solos, and espe- 
cially the ballad of Mary Beatoun (“There was once a maiden”), 
in a style quite irreproachable ; Mr. Wilbye Cooper displayed his 
refined artistic feeling to the greatest advantage in Rizzio’s Italian 
canzonet (“Colla stagion novella”); and the superb bass voice 
and admirably emphatic delivery of Mr. Weiss brought out the 
solemn phrases allotted to John Knox, in the prophecy and else- 


| where, with a weight and dignity that left nothing to desire. 
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The duet for the Queen and the Puritan, (“ Even if earth should 
wholly fail me”), between this gentleman and Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington, was altogether faultless, and elicited the most rap- 
turous applause. The success of Holyrood was decided, and the 
composer who, of course, directed its performance, was unani- 
mously summoned at the end, and enthusiastically applauded b 
one of the largest audiences ever assembled in St. James’s Hall. 
A few words must suffice for the second part of the concert, which 
began with a clever performance of Professor Sterndale Bennett’s 
graceful and masterly Caprice in E major for pianoforte with 
orchestra, the solo player being Miss Cazaly, who though one of 
the most distinguished members of the Vocal Choir, is also a 
pianist of equal talent and promise. Mr. Henry Smart's beautiful 
“ Ave Maria,” a great favourite here, was sung in the usual manner, 
and as usual encored; the same honour having been previously 
conferred upon one of the magnificent sacred pieces composed by 
Mendelssohn for the Berlin cathedral—a setting of the 43rd Psalm 
for eight-part choir, the execution of which may be briefly described 
as the most faultless ever achieved by Mr. Leslie’s singers, and 
probably one of the most faultless ever heard. The enthusiasm 
created by this performance was unbounded. A quintet from 
Mozart’s Cosi fun tutte, (“ Di scrivermi cat giorno”), in which 
the principal singers already named, with the addition of Mr. 
Henry, took part; together with the unaccompanied trio (Mad. 
Sherrington, Mr. Percy and Miss Palmer) and subsequent chorus 
from Elijah (rather out of place), completed the programme. 


M. Musarv’s Concerts.—A series of Promenade Concerts, to 
last for one month, was commenced on Saturday night at St. 
James’s Hall, under the direction of M. Musard. Jullien has had 
no successor, and there seems to be a good opening for a man of 
enterprise and talent to turn his attention to the organisation of 
Promenade Concerts, and devote to this one object the enthusiastic 
energy of that famous chef d’orchestre. We should not overlook 
Jullien’s zeal in ransacking all Europe in search for talent; nor 
must we forget that he was the first to invite the general public to 
an acquaintance with the highest forms of musical art. At first 
sight it would seem that M. Musard is well calculated to succeed 
his late countryman. All frequenters of Paris must remember the 
large room of the Hotel d’Osmond, in the Rue Basse du Rempart, 
in which the “Concerts Musard” nightly took place. This por- 
tion, by the by, of the Boulevard des Capucines—opposite the Rue 
de la Paix—is now a waste of débris, but the spot is shortly to be 
adorned by the new Académie de Musique and a gigantic carvan- 
serai, to rival the Hétel du Louvre in magnificence and extent. 
In the summer months M. Musard’s orchestra attracts large num- 
bers to his gaily lighted garden behind the Palace de I’ndustrie. 
Besides the oo the new candidate may be supposed to have 
derived from his father’s long experience, he has himself had great 
practice in conducting. But, if we are .to judge by the pro- 
grammes presented during the week, he is not very likely to attain 
the high position which rewarded Jullien’s exertions. He seems, in- 
deed, to be possessed with the erroneous notions of his countrymen 
on the subject of musical education and taste in England. The 
programme of any one night is just such a selectionas M. Musard 
would have arranged for his concerts in the Champs Elysées, and 
the conductor evidently labours under the impression that music 
—if the “ grand pot-pourri” which formed the piéce de résistance of 
the evening is to be dignified with the name—which is just fit for 
a Parisian fla@neur to listen to as he smokes his cigar on a summer’s 
evening in the open air, is good enough for an English audience at 
St. James's Hall. Now, he could scarcely have committed a 
greater mistake. With all their boasted taste, and facility for 
writing light pieces, our lively neighbours are far behind us in 
their estimation of good music; and in the second, St. James’s 
Hall is emphatically the most musical place in London. In fact, 
there is more first class music devoutly Fistened toin that one room 
in a month than is performed—and not listened to—in Paris in a 
whole year. An outline of last week's proceedings will, we imagine, 
satisfy even M. Musard of the truth of our assertion. On Monday, 
at the Popular Concerts, the famous Oétetto of Mendelssohn, 
the mere mechanical difficulty of which prevents its frequent per- 
formance, was played in a style which could not possibly be sur- 
passed, and was listened to with an attention and applauded with 





an enthusiasm that nothing less exciting than the barking of M. 
Offenbach’s Roi Barkouf, the canine hero of his last opera, could 
have elicited from a miscellaneous audience of the metropolis of 
France. On Tuesday we had M. Benedict's graceful and charm- 
ing Undine ; on Wednesday the unknown music of Russia received 
the most earnest attention from the audience, and the most cordial 
appreciation; and on Friday a new cantata by a talented native 
musician, and one of the most admirable choral performances ever 
heard of compositions by Mendelsshon, the greatest genius of our 
time, and the composer who has, therefore, always failed to command 
attention in Paris—completed the musical operations of the week. 
To detail the various programmes would be a waste of time. 
They consist, for the most part, of variations for different instru- 
ments—in every case executed with very remarkable skill, but 
tiresome from their constant repetition, and dance music that de- 
pends upon some trick for effect. Such, for instance, as the polka 
entitled ‘The Kisses,” in which that osculatory feat, pleasant 
though it be in practice seemed to us “very poor wit,” when per- 
formed by the gentlemen of an orchestra; and the quadrille, “ Les 
Echos,”. in which the variations for clarionet, cornet-i-pistons, and 
piccolo appeared repeated by other instruments in some adjoin- 
ing room. The arrangement of the air “Tu vedrai Sventurata,” 
from Jl Pirata, with variations for three trombones in unison, 
has, at least, the merit of originality. The pieces of most interest 
and novelty combined, given during the week, were two marches 
by Richard Wagner — that from Tannhéuser, and that from Lo- 
hengrin— called in the programme “ March of the Intended,”— 
comprising the wedding chorus, which was performed by the 
Philharmonic Society, during Wagner’s short-lived reign over that 
respectable body. ‘The one really classical piece was the overture 
to Guillaume Tell, the violoncello part of which in the first move- 
ment was admirably played by M. Lemoury, and the general per- 
formance would have been irreproachable but for the predomi- 
nance of the brass instruments. There were no less than eighteen 
instruments of brass and percussion in an orchestra of something 
over sixty pe rformers,—a large ahs age though not unusual in 
France. Fhe solo performances of M. Lalliet (oboe), M. de Vroye 
(flute), M. Barey (piccolo) M. Fabre (clarionet) M. Delpech 
(cornet-a-piston) M. Moreau (ophecleide), and MM. Francois, 
Richir and Quentin (trombones), were all remarkably fine; while 
M. Legendre’s execution on the cornet has scarcely been sur- 
assed. Signor Valsovani sings the Garibaldi Hymn every even- 
ing, to the evident satisfaction of the audience. 


Petters to the Editor. 
pene swore 
Sir,—Passing through a country lane near Hampstead this 
morning, I was greatly amused by the display of musical talent 
on the part of a dog's meat vendor, who thus proclaimed his 
wares :— 
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dog and cat’s meat. 





Here I come with dog and cat’s 
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Dog and cat’s meat 

















meat, meat, 


I retained the melody for the amusement of your readers, if you 
like to print it. 

As a melodic form, it is really not so bad, and perhaps some 
learned antiquarian can inform me if it is an old street cry, or what 
would be still more curious, a display of talent on the part of the 
purveyor. The long pause and the perfect cadence at the end 
greatly enhanced the effect.—I am, Sir, yours truly, 

Cuarites Epwarp Horster. 

St. James's Hall, Feb. 2nd, 1861. 

AUGMENTED INTERVALS. 
Srr,—As an augmented interval generally is marked 3 or & why 


should a x or 2? not be signed like § or ® ?—Yours, &c. 
Belfast. ; L. K. 
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The Opera. 
a 

Her Masgsty’s Turatre.—The revival of Robin Hood on Tues- 
day, with Mr. Sims Reeves’ reappearance, attracted by far the 
largest audience since the Christmas holidays. Such an attendance, 
indeed, must have forcibly presented to Mr. Smith’s imagination 
the loss he had sustained by not giving Mr. Macfarren’s opera, in 
conjunction with the pantomime, up to the present time. That 
this arrangement was not a part of the managerial system is gene- 
rally believed ; but, whatever the cause, the interruption to Hobin 
Hood injured the theatre, and did good to nobody. Mr. Sims 
Reeves could not appear in the opera immediately after Christmas, 
having previously contracted numerous provincial engagements. 
Had Mr. Macfarren’s opera continued its career uninterruptedly 
from the beginning, it would, we do not doubt, have made a vast dif- 
ference, in a pecuniary sense, to Mr. Smith, for which reason, if for 
no other, its temporary suspension was to be regretted. Letus hope, 
nevertheless, that Robin Hood may obtain a new lease of public 
favour. Indeed the performance of Tuesday night points to such 
an issue as not unlikely. The audience were as delighted as ever 
with the music, and neyer applauded with greater enthusiasm. 
Mr. Sims Reeves never sang more superbly, or with more uniform 
success. “My own, my guiding star,” was so vociferously and 
unanimously redemanded, that the singer was forced into a com- 
promise, and had to come forward to acknowledge the honour. 
Even then the call for a repetition was persisted in—but in vain. 
The great tenor’s triumph, however, was not confined to his love- 
song, but equally conspicuous in the national airs, ‘* Englishmen 
by Birth are free,” and “The grasping, rasping Norman race,” 
and the grand air in the prison scene, in which he “surpassed 
himself.” Mad. Lemmens-Sherrington appeared to have gained 
fresh brilliancy and power by her long rest from the fatigues of 
the stage. She sang throughout with the greatest effect, and 
created a furor in the grand scena of the same act, The yaria- 
tion on “True love, true love,” which constitutes the finale, was 
warbled with the fluency and sweetness of a lark, and broveht 
down the curtain with immense éclat, Mr. Santley sang splen- 
didly, and Mad. Lemaire was more than usually painstaking in the 
part of Alice. Mr. Honey’s humour in the Sompnour was as genuine 
and telling as before, and was occasionally provocative of “ inex- 
tinguishable laughter.” 

Mr. Vincent Wallace’s Amber Witch is underlined as in active 


preparation, but the date of its production will probably depend 
on the continued attraction of Robin Hood. 

Royat Enerish Oprra.—On Monday evening a performance of 
a very novel nature will be given previous to the opera. Mr. 
Robert Stepel, a musician of talent and acquirement, and not 
unknown to our readers, left England some years ago for America, 
and, when in Boston, set Longfellow’s celebrated poem, Hiawatha, 


to music. It was performed there, in 1859, with great éclat, and 
subsequently at New York, and other States of the Union, with 
like success. Mr. Stoepel haying returned to England, has deter- 
mined to try the fortunes of fis “Indian Symphony” in this 
country. Like the Antigone of Mendelssohn, the poem of Hia- 
watha is partly recited and partly sung, the verses being inter- 
spersec with solos and choruses. Mad. Stcepel (Miss Heron), who 
is a tragédienne of eminence in the United States, will read the poem, 
and the band and chorus of the Royal English Opera, under the 
direction of Mr. Alfred Mellon, with some of the principal singers, 
will execute the music. There is a good deal of curiosity excited 
about the work, which, according to the transatlantic journals, 
created a profound sensation, wherever it was heard, in America, 

Meanwhile Bianca, or the Bravo’s Bride, finds new admirers 
nightly; the pantomime is to be withdrawn on Monday; Sata- 
nella to be given on Tuesday; the Domino Noir (English version) 
is talked of; and Mr, Howard Glover’s Ruy ‘Blas already 
announced, 


Granp Tour sy Mr, Wuxzrt Bearz.—The sun of music will 
shine in the provinces during the month of April and part of the 
month of May, with beams more than usually golden, Mr. Willert 
Begle, the most enterprising and imaginative of all impresarios— 
or,to speak by the card, impresariti—has, planned a grand tournée 





throughout the kingdom, calculated indeed to astonish the natives. 
At the head of the list of artists stands Marietta Alboni—the 
brightest star now shining in the musical hemisphere—whose name 
alone is a tower of strength and a beacon to allure all far-off 
gazers. Next comes Mlle. Sedlatzek, of whom the London musi- 
cal public bears such pleasing recollections, With the ladies 
appear Signar Montanaro, primo tenore of the San Carlo Theatre 
at Naples, for whom rumour has many a favouring word. He 
will make his first appearance in England. The instrumentalists 
are Miss Arabella Goddard and Giulio Regondi. It is not for us 
to emblazon the reputation of native artists so inimitable ag 
these. Herr Goldberg will be the conductor, and Mr. Land the 
director-in-chief. A more admirable and attractive troupe we 
cannot even imagine. Success shines on the very forehead of the 
enterprise, 
LSS ee 


Probvinsial, 
—_——- 

Tar fifth concert of the EptvsureH Musical Association, which 
was to have taken place on Saturday last, was postponed to make 
way for a second miscalled “ Monday” Popular Concert, that 
given in the Music Hall on the 8th of January having proved so 
eminently successful as to amount to an imperative encore, which 
the director, Mr. Arthur Chappell (unlike Sims Reeves), did not 
think proper to ignore. ‘The following programme was given :— 

Part I.—Trio in D minor for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, Men- 
delssohn ; song, “ O! cara, imagine,” Mozart; canzonet, f Now summer 
has departed,” Dussek; sonata in C (Op. 53), for pianoforte, Beethoven, 

Part I.—Tema con variazioni in D, for pianoforte and violoncello, 
Mendelssohn ; canzonet, The Mermaid’s Song,’ Haydn; sonata for 
violin, I! Trillo del Diavolo, Tartini ; song, ‘When we are parted,” 
Blumenthal; duet, “Per valli, per boschi,” Blangini; sonata in A 
(Op. 47), for pianoforte and violin, Beethoyen, . 

The instrumentalists were MM. Vieuxtemps and Hallé and 
Signor Piatti; the singers, Mad. Louisa Vinning and Mr. Tennant. 
The whole performance, according to the Edinburgh Courant, 
created a profound sensation, more especially the sonata for piano- 
forte and violin, the famous “ Kreutzer,” which the writer declares 
to be the most admirable performance of the piece ever heard in 
Edinburgh. ‘ M. Vieuxtemps’ playing,” he adds, “shows a com- 
bination of rich tone and lightness of touch which’is by no means 
common, while his fiery attack and rigid attention to light and 
shade make him an invaluable assistant in concerted music.” A 
truism is not always unacceptable. The critic, indeed, is not par- 
ticularly enthusiastic, and does not heed finding fault with the 
Music Hall for its non-adaptability to the performance of piano- 
forte music, nor recommending Mad. Louisa Vinning to enunciate 
her words more distinctly. Mr. Tennant, on the other hand, is 
stated to have merited the recall he obtained in Herr Blumenthal’s 
song, for the graceful and unaffected manner in which it was 
sung.” Miss Clari Fraser and Mr. George Buckland appeared a 
second time at the Saturday Evening Concerts on Saturday last. 


The thirtieth series of lectures and entertainments, says the 
Brighton Guardian, was inaugurated at the Brighton Atheneum 
on Wednesday evening last, the 30th ultimo, on which occasion 
the large room of the Town Hall contained a very good attendance 
to witness Mr. Ransford’s new nautical entertainment, entitled 
Tales of the Sea. The songs were given with a hearty genuine 
feeling and considerable dramatic effect, and were applauded 
throughout, particularly the lecturer's own composition, “'The 
King of the Sea,” and Dibdin’s celebrated ballad, “Tom Bow- 
ling. : 

The Manchester Examiner and Times has a glowing eulogy on 
Mad. Lancia, as she appeared at the Free-trade Hall, on Satur- 
day last, in the new entertainment, “Light and Shade,” which is 
just now making a tour of the provinces. { Mad. Florence 
Lancia,” says the writer, “is an artist in the highest sense of the 
term,—it is not only that she possesses a pure soprano voice of 
compass, of delicacy, and power; but she also adds to the charm 
by grace of action, by truth of declamation, by pathos as well as 
by passion.” At Hull the same entertainment met with’a warm 
reception. . 
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A letter from an occasional correspondent at LivERroon con- 
tains the subjeisies delectable piece of news :— 

We have had another importation from America, in the shape of a 
company calling themselves ‘ Father Kemp's Old Folk,’—numbering 
about thirty. These ‘niggers’ dress themselves in the costume of New 
Englanders of the last century, and actually sing hymns! and spiritual 
songs, together with ‘Yankee Doodle,’ ‘Hail! Columbia,’ &c. They 
began proceedings in this fayoured town, and on the first night 
actually asked the audience to join them in singing the last verse of the 
lymn! The harmonica they sing are of the most — description, 
and, as they will ‘appear’ at St. James’s Hall in a day or two, you 
would do the cause of music infinite service by placing these American 
entertainments in their true light, Although music is the only attrac- 
tion they can depend upon, the art is invariably degraded by these 
Yankee exhibitions, which are really a series of the most vulgar dis- 
plays imaginable.” 

By the way, an enthusiastic music-seller of Liverpool exhibits 
at his shop window, in one of the leading thoroughfares of that 
town, a diminutive bust of the famous chef d'orchestre, with the 
following inscription underneath: —“ Micnen Cogra, THE Gpeat 
Mosictan.” , 

In accordance with a previous announcement, writes a corre- 
spondent, the new organ built for the Free Wesleyan Church, 
HuppersFi&xp, was on Thursday evening, Jan. 31st, publicly tested 
by E. J. Hopkins, Esq., the eminent metropolitan organist. The 
organ (which has cost 7007.) contains three complete manuals and 
pedal organ, and is a very superior instrument; the diapasons are 
remarkably fine, their principal feature being a singular breadth 
and roundness of tone without being overpowering to the ear. It 
is quite refreshing to meet with this character of tone after the 
miserable abortions under the name of diapason which we so often 
encounter in various organs. The reeds are very powerful and 
smooth in the voicing, and several of the solo stops are of delicious 
quality. Messrs. Conacher and Co. may well be proud of such an 
instrument, and they certainly have every reason to be satisfied 
with the manner in which its qualities were displayed by Mr. 
Hopkins. 

The Suerrrern Choral and Instrumental Society performed 
M. Costa’s Oratorio Eli on Wednesday evening. “ Aocia’s Eli 
was the oratorio selected,” writes the Sheffield Daily Telegraph, 
“and as it is a work not yet sufficiently known and appreciated, 
and being also difficult of concert interpretation, some misgivings 
might naturally be felt as to its successful performance.” The 
solo vocalists were Mad. Weiss, Miss Crossland, Mr. Weiss, Mr. 
Wilbye Cooper and Mr. Butterworth. The chorus went well 
under the direction of Mr. G. H. Smitb, and the success of the 
performance was undoubted, 


A correspondent from Duprey informs"us that on Tyesda 

evening, a concert of sacred music was given in the Rose Hill 
School Room-to 4 crowded audience. - The popular vocalist, 
Mrs. Sunderland, was engaged, with Mr. George Mainwaring and 
other vocalists of the neighbourhood, Mrs, Sunderland in 
“With verdure clad,” “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” ‘ If 
God be for us,” and “From Mighty Kings,” won universal 
praise. Mr. George Mainwaring gave “The people that walked 
in darkness,” and ‘“‘ Why do the nations,” in excellent style, The 
choruses conducted by Mr. William Mainwaring gave satis- 
faction, 
The Shrewsbury Journal given us the particulars of Mr. Walter 
©. Hay’s first annual concert. Madame Lemmens-Sherrington 
was engaged, and by her brillant yocalisation juntitier the 
high encomiums which have been lavished upon her by the Lon- 
don press. Miss Panny Huddart is also a favourite in 
Shrewsbury. Mr. Weiss obtained an encore in Loder’s “Martin, the 
man-at-arms,” and substituted his own song, ‘f The Village Black~ 
smith,” which says our contemporary electrified the audience. Mr. 
Weiss alsa rng his new ballad, “The Knight’s Vigil.” Mr. Lem- 
mens played the harmonium in a style never before heard in 
Shrewsbury, while it is needless to say that M. Sainton justified 
his reputation as one of the finest violinists of the day, 

It is announced in the Belfast Journal that Mad. Catherine 
Hayes, having been induced to accept an engagement from the Clas- 
sical; Harmonists’ Society, intends to take advantage of the opportu- 








nity to visit some of the other Irish provincial towns. “ It is safe,” 
writes our contemporary, ‘! to predict for her everywhere a hearty 
welcome ; and one of the heartiest, we are sure, awaits her at Bel- 
fast, where her reappearance will be under the auspices of so 
popular a society, and the direction of so accomplished a musician 
and composer as its conductor, Mr. G. B. Allen. Under this 
gentleman’s able tuition, the society has attained a degree of pro- 
ficiency which, together with the merits of the artists engaged, 
must render their forthcoming concerts eminently attractive.”— 
Several preliminary meetings have been held, with a view to es- 
tablish, in Belfast, a Musical Association in connection with the 
congregations belonging to the Presbyterian Church. The ob- 
ject of this organisation is to cultivate the science of sacred music, 
and to improve congregational psalmody. It has been long felt 
that a sufficient measure of attention has not been given to this 
important part of worship ; and it is hoped that, by a simultaneous 
effort, a great improvement may be effected, and a new stimulus 
given to the practice of psalmody in other parts of the country. 


From our own correspondent at Benrast we have received the 
following :— 

“ The Classical Harmonists gave their second subscription concert on 
the 22nd, when the Dettingen ‘Te Deum’ was produced for the first 
time in Belfast. With the exception of one point, the passage for sopra- 
nos, unaccompanied, ‘We therefore pray thee, help thy servants,’ &e. 
in which the voices got flat, as is indeed usually the case everywhere in 
this passage, the performance was a very fine one. Mr. Thackeray, 
tenor, sang ‘ When thou tookest upon thee,’ very nicely, but having 
only just risen from a bed of sickness, his voice was unequal to his 
other solos on this and the following night. Mr. Briggs was the bass, 
and he gave great satisfaction. The second part of the programme was 
a selection from the last part of the Messiah, beginning with ‘ Lift up 
your heads.’ The soprano was Miss Whitham, who on this occasion 
made her first appearance in Belfast, She possesses one of the finest 
voices we have heard, and her style is substantial and good. 

“On the 28rd, another People’s Concert was given, when the Crea- 
tion was sung by the same artists, and as this work gave Miss Whitham 
a better opportunity for displaying her very considerable powers, a cor 
responding amount of excitement was raised in the audience, who 
broke through the rule generally adopted here at oratorios, and de- 
manded an encore of her first piece, ‘The marvellous work,’ in which 
her splendid C in alt told with amazing effect. ‘We shall look forward 
with pleasure to her reappearance here. The whole went well, and 
gave perhaps greater satisfaction than any performance of the same 
work given by the Society. The band and chorus numbered upwards of 
one hundred, and were well up under the hands of Mr. Allen, the eon- 
ductor, Mr. Loveday leading, and Mr. Edeson presiding at the organ. 
The Hall was crowded to excess both nights, 

“The Society have announced two more concerts the later end of 
February, for which they have been so fortunate as to secure the services 
of Mad. Catherine Hayes, Mr. Tennant, and other first-class artists.” 


A correspondent in Dustin writes as follows :— 

6 Miss Ellen Williams’ concert, held in the Great Hall of the Antient 
Concert Society, was fully and fashionably attended. The concert- 
giver was assisted by Miss Julia Cruise, Miss Manley, Mr. Croft, and 
Mr. Dunne, vocalists ; and among the instramentators were Herr Elsner 
(violoncello), who shoul the ebbligato part to a German lied, chaym- 
ingly sung by Miss Williams ; Signor Barricell (oboe), who assisted 
the same lady in the obdbligato to a new valse, ‘Italia,’ composed by 
Signor Operti; and Herr Oberthur, who played a harp solo entitled 
‘ Bonnie Scotland,’ his own composition, in a@ masterly manner. Be- 
sides the talented performance of Miss Williams, Miss Cruise gave, with 
expression and finish, a new song by Herr Oberthur, entitled ‘ Dost 
thou look at even?’ His Excellency the Lord-Lientenant was present. 
Mr. J. O’Rourke was the conductor.” 








ROBERT COCKS AND CO.’S NEW MUSIC, 


USIC for SCHOOLS and the COLONIES, &e. (the 


281st edition); —-Hamilton’s Modern Instructions for the Pianoforte, 4s. 
Ae! htsdern Instructions for Singing, 18th edition, 5s.; Hamilton's Dictionary; 
of 3,500 Musical°Terms, 63rd edition, 1s. ; Clark’s Catechism on the Rudiments of 


Music, 65th edition, Is. 
N.B.—Gratis and post-free, a Catalogue of New School Music; also a List of New 
and Opn- 


and Second-hand Pianofortes. 
pus PIANOFORTE; its Origin, Progress, 
struction. By E. F. Rimpavtt, LL.D., &c. — 486 pp., with Frontis~ 
ese be cern eet Dolly Ne o err b. 5, ry ious analysis of tals able ~— 
; ‘ews of Feb. a 
valuable work +" said ai00 101 Be executed * in a manner worthy of all praise.” 
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valua/ondon ; Robert Cocks and Co,, New Burlington Street Regent Street, W, 
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Evans’ Cottage Harmonium at Six Guineas, 


In a French Polished Pine Case, has the full compass, Five Octaves, and a soft, subdued agreeable quality of tone—designed 
expressly for a cottage or small sitting room. 





Evans’ Harmonium at Ten Guineas, 


Is in a handsome French Polished Oak Case, and possesses that rich organ-like quality of tone so peculiar to all Evans’ Instruments, 


Evans’ English Harmoniums. 


An Illustrated Catalogue of the whole of these well-known Instruments, with one and two Rows of Keys, the Percussion 
Action and Pedals, at prices ranging from Six Guineas to 140 Guineas—may now be had upon application to the 


Manufacturers, Boosry anD Caine, Holles Street, London. 


Boosry anv Curnc, Manufacturers, 24 Holles Street, London. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


OF 


DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 


244 REGENT STREET. (Jusr Oot.) 


AY.” —New Duettino, by Henry Smart, composed 
for equal Voices. Price 2s. 6d. 


“\ 


“ Mr. Henry Smart, in this melodious and truly exquisite little duet, has, if possible, 


even surpassed in elegance and vocal finish, the pieces so warmly eulogised in our last 
impression.”— Musical World. 
London: Duncan Davison and_Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


“MMHIS WORLD IS A GARDEN,” by Georce Lover. 
Comic song. Price 2s. 6d. 

“« The well-known and popular song introduced with such invariable success, by Mr. 
John Rouse; in Stirling Coyne’s lively operetta, The Pets of the Parterre. As all our 
readers must have heard,and hearing, applauded it, it is enough to say that we en- 
tirely agree with their unanimously favourable verdict.” — Musical World. 

London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


“ TN A LEAFY GARDEN,” by Grorce Lover. Ballad. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

** Composed for that careful and promising tenor, Mr. Richard Seymour, is in a dif- 
ferent style to This World is a Garden, and shows that the composer, Mr. George 
Loder (the talented conductor of the Lyceum orchestra), can give musical expression 
to sentiment no less than to humour. It is graceful, well written, and last, not least, 
essentially vocal.” — Musical World. 

London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


> I "ETOILE DU SOIR,” by Franz Liszr. 
from Richard Wagner’s Tannhauser. Price 2s. 

‘* M. Liszt’s idea of ‘transcription’ is peculiar to himself, and the — example 
of its application would, in all probability, surprise the Pp of hauser hi 
self; nevertheless, it accommodates itself to a certain taste of the day, which looks 
upon a pianoforte piece as nothing if not gymnastic.’’— Musical World, 

London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


Romance 





ONIOT’S celebrated SCHOTTISH D’AMOUR, played | 


at the Ball of the German Society of Benevolence and Concord, as well as at | 
m Theatre every evening, with such great success, is published for Piano, 3s. | 


the Lyceu 
(Orehestra 5s.) only by Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W 


“THE BANNER OF ST. GEORGE,” by Batre, a) 


new National ‘Song. The words by John Brougham, written for,and dedi- 
cated to, THE St.-GeoaGe’s Rirce Corps, is published, beautifully illustrated, price 
3s., by Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


“(XOOD NIGHT,” Révérie by W. Kuhé, on Reichardt’s 

charming Wiegenlied (Cradle Song), and ‘I love YOU,” Sims Reeves’s 

pular ballad, transcribed for the Piano by Emile Berger, are published, price 3s. each, 
by Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


“HE KNIGHT’S VIGIL,” by W. H.-Weiss,. com- 
wri and thes vocal 2 stabil pablo, nandronelyiutrated, pce; 
by Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent on Ww, y +P m 





| 


BAlres NEWEST and most POPULAR 


*“ T love YOU ” (Sung by Sims Reeves) 
* Fresh as a Rose” (Ditto) ove oe eos ooo 
‘* The Banner of St. George ” (beautifully illustrated) 
** If I could change ” (Sung by Laura Baxter) ove 
* I’m not in love, remember ” (Madame Jenny Bauer oe 
** Oh! take me to thy heart again ” (by Miss Poole) OE oso ane 
Published by Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W., where ‘1 
YOU ” may be obtained, transcribed for the Pianoforte by Emile Berger, price 3s. 


OOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET: 
a Library of Vocal, Pianoforte, and Dance Music, In Shilling Books. 
Norice.—The whole of the eo ha 





we Pianoforte Accompaniments and 
Engl: je 
1. Twenty Songs by Mendelssohn, 18. 
2. Twelve Songs by Balfe, Is. 
3. Fourteen Songs ry PA Is. 
4, es Ne instrels’ Songs (First Selection), 1s. 
5. — ‘opular Waltzes, Is. 
‘Twelve Sets of Quadrilles, Is. 
. Fifty Polkas and Galops, Is. 
.. Twenty-five Gems by Verdi, Is. 
Nine Original Pieces, by J. Ascher, 1s. 
Ten Nocturnes and Mazurkas de Salon for Pianoforte, by Goria, Talexy, Wely, 
and Cramer, 1s. 
Twelve Drawing-room Pianoforte Pieces, Is. 
12. Fifteen Songs by Beethoven, Is. 
13. Twelve Songs by Hatton and Linley, 1s. 
14. Twenty Ballads by peer Composers, 1s. 
15, Sixteen Songs by Kiicken, Is. 
16. Twelve English Duets by Mendelssohn, Kiicken, and Keller, 18. 
17. Mendelssohn’s Music to Midsummer Night’s Dream, complete, 1s. 
18. Twelve Songs by Francois Schubert, 1s. 
19. Twelve Fantasias ty Osborne and Brinley Richards, ls, 
20. Twelve Songs by Donizetti, 1s. 
21. Dance Music for Christmas, |s. 
22. Sixteen Sacred Songs by Handel, 1s. 
23. Six Standard Overtures by Mozart, Rossini, and Beethoven, 1s. 
24. Six Four-part Songs by eyerbeer, Balfe, Smart, Hattor, and Mori, Is. 
. Tweuty Christy’s Minstrels’ Songs (Second Selection), 1s. 
. Twenty Christy’s Minstrels’ Songs (‘Third Selection), Is. 
- Twenty Buckley’s Serenaders’ Songs, edited by F. Buckley, Is. 
Eighteen Standard English Songs tor Gentlemen’s Voices, 1s. 
9, Sixteen Standard English Songs for Ladies’ Voices, 1s, ‘ 
‘ ue Sets aa ee — = Ay ate Duets, Is. 2 
‘en Songs ellini,'from mambula, with the Original English Words, ls. 
Six Four-part Songs by Meyerbeer, Verdi, Flotow, a9 n oe 
Mendelssohn’s Songs without Words, Books 1 and 2, complete, Is.’ 
. Mendelssohn’s Songs without Words, Books 3 and 4, complete, Is. 
85. Mendelssohn’s, Songs without. Words, Books 5 and 6, complete, 1s, 
Boosey and Sons, 24 and 28 Holles Street, London. * 


IANCA.—BALFE'S NEW OPERA, pronounced by the 
Press to be the best work of this favourite composer, is published inthe follow- 

ing various and attractive forms :—Laurent’s Bianca Waltzes, Bianca Quadrilles, 
Bianca Galop, and Biahca Polka, all splendidly illustrated in colours by Brandatd and 
Packer, 3s, and 4s. each, Richards’ ‘Three Gems from Bianca for Pianoforte, 
$s. each. Kuhe’s Bianca Galop Brilliant, and Kuhe’s Fantasia on Bianca, 3s. each. 
Three popular Fantasias on Bianca, by Osborne, sac, and ir; 4s. each, Mad, 
Oary’s Grand Fantasia on Bianca, 5s. Nordmann’s Airs from as Solos and 
es in Two Books, 58. nadie oo All en and Duets ina variety of keys. 
“ Bianca contains only beautiful ari kingly original. %, Daily ews. 
ii = As Holles Street. - i ' 
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